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Continuing the CHRISTIAN LEADER and 
its predecessors (1819 to 1897), the UNIVERSAL- 
IST and its predecessors (1827 to 1897), the 
GOSPEL BANNER (1835 to 1897), and the UNI- 
VERSALIST LEADER (1897 to 1926). 


Editor 
John van Schaick, Jr. 


Editorial Assistants 


Florence I. Adams. 
Dorothy Cole. 


Literary Editor 
Harold E. B. Speight. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER is published every 
Saturday at $2.50 a year. 


ENTERED as second class matter at the post 
office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1103, Act of October 8, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1918. 


POSTAGE prepaid in the United States and Canada. 
Postage to Great Britain and Ireland 50 cents. 
To other countries, $1.00. Receipt of subscrip- 
tion is indicated by change of date on the address 
label. Unless notice to discontinue is received it 
will be assumed that the subscriber wishes his 
name to remain on the list. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—When a change of ad- 
dress is ordered both the old and the new address 
must be given, and such notice sent to 176 New- 
bury St., Boston, Mass. 


COMMUNICATIONS intended for the papers 
should be addressed to the Editor, 176 Newbury 
St., Boston. If sent voluntarily, it is understood 
that no payment therefor is expected; payment is 
made only in case of previous and special contract. 


ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad 
to receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—tTwenty cents per agate 
line. $2.80 per inch for a single insertion. Con- 
tract rates on application. 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to the 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 

If undesignated it will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
can secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


BOOK ROOM 
Alvar W. Polk, Manager 
The Universalist Publishing House will furnish 
promptly any book published anywhere. Give our 
own Book Room the benefit of your patronage. All 


Profits go to denominational purposes, 
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the Universalist Church. 
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effect in May, 1922, there is a Board of Trustees 
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The net assets of the House are about $400,000, 
ecnsisting of periodicals, books, plates, ete. It 
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The Christian Leader, and The Sunday School Helper 
Series. It is located at 176 Newbury Street. Boston, 
Mass. 
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UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING 
HOUSE 


Is a missionary agency of the Universalist Church. 

All its resources are at the service of our Church 
and its faith. 

Its opportunities for service are far greater than 
its resources. 

It needs additional funds for missionary pub- 
lications. 

It needs endowed subscriptions for college and 
public libraries. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


UNIVERSALISTS BELIEVE IN GOD 


HERE is not the slightest danger of humanism 

getting any hold in the Universalist Church. 

We now refer to that humanism which holds 

either that there is no God, or that we do not know 

whether there.is or not, or that it does not matter if 
there is or not. , 

Always there will be faith in God or there will be 
no Universalist Chureh. The crucial questions are 
these: Is there purpose in this universe? Did our race 
begin by accident or is it the result of Divine mind? 
Is our race to end in nothingness or is it to go on for- 
ever? Camouflage the thing as we may with our 
qualifications or exceptions, here are the vital ques- 
tions. Do we believe in a power greater than any we 
control, or that all the power resides in us? 

Emphatically we Universalists believe and teach 
belief in God, the Creator of the universe, the Power 
that sustains it, the Love that eventually will redeem 
ab: 

We do not hold cr teach belief in an interfering 
Providence. We do not hold or teach that there is a 
God who calls for our adoration to the extent that we 
are led away from our duty to our fellows. 

We do not hold or teach belief in a God who will 
do what we ought to do for ourselves, or any belief 
that weakens human effort to improve our race and 
world. 

We believe that the perfecting of the race is the 
supreme object of life, but that this object can not be 
achieved and that it is not worth achieving if we are 
not made to be immortal. 

Any weakening of faith in God is bound to weaken 
faith in man. However heroic the attitude of the 
men who say, ‘““No matter what is to come, my duty 
is to live nobly now,’ doubt as to the purpose and 
outcome paralyzes human effort. The masses can 
not and will not be godly in a godless universe. It 
matters very much to man if there be a God. It 
makes all the difference between our being accidents 
or children of that God. If the existence of the race 
is merely an interlude it may be prolonged to ten 
million years and still it will be an interlude, the 
strangest conceivable. 

We do not insist on any definition of God. We 
will take gladly the contributions of the humanists 
on this subject when they make any. But essential 


to the existence of any religious organization is the 
certainty that there is a Being who hears and an- 
swers prayer—the source of our being, the ultimate 
end to which the whole creation moves. 

Study of our own hearts, meditation and com- 
munion, study of the lives of others, contact with 
Jesus, gave our fathers faith and give usfaith. Weare 
laboring to spread that faith. The church is an or- 
ganization to create that kind of faith. That church 
can not go on without faith in God. The faith may 
come in various forms, it may show itself in an infinite 
number of ways, but faith there must be in order to 
have a church. 

* x 


THE YOUNG PLAN WINS OUT AGAIN 


N the midst of daily and hourly bulletins from 
London we may miss the importance of a dis- 
patch from The Hague. In substance it says 

that on January 20 the delegates of eighteen nations 
signed a protocol which cleared up a long list of 
big and little questions about the Young Plan. 

The New York World reminds us that it was just 
a year ago that Owen D. Young, J. Pierpont Morgan, 
Thomas W. Lamont and Thomas Nelson Perkins 
sailed to attend a conference in Paris to find some- 
thing better than the Dawes Plan. Innumerable 
times this conference went on the rocks, only to be 
pulled off by the wisdom, tact and true Christianity 
of the chairman. Last August, at the first Hague 
Conference, shipwreck again appeared inevitable, 
but the plan was too strong to be wrecked. Then a 
great movement was launched in Germany to re-_ 
pudiate it, but the plan won out handsomely. 

Now the plan emerges from the second Hague 
Conference again victorious. All that is necessary 
to make it final is ratification by the governments 
represented, and that is likely. 

It is interesting to note that the most difficult 
question before this second Hague Conference was 
that of penalties to be imposed in case of default by 
Germany. This question was settled because there 
is in existence a World Court. Agreement was 
reached to send questions of default to this court. 

Probably very few of us understand the in- 
tricacy of the problems involved in this matter, or 
how much they have been complicated by resent- 
ment, fear, suspicion and racial jealousy. It is well 
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for us to go into these matters as fully as we can that 
we may get some idea of what has been accomplished. 

Another chapter has been added to the political 
history of the world. The study of economics has 
been advanced. But when the whole story comes to 
be told what will cheer us most will be the record of 
patience, courage, pertinacity, kindness and faith, 
the conquest of the lower, the acceptance of the 
higher, made by these men of many nations under 
the inspiration of the Jeader we gave them. 

* * 


THE RHODE ISLAND UNIVERSALIST 


HE Rhode Island Universalist, an eight-page 
monthly, is now five months old. The January 
number has a beautiful and appropriate poem 

by Charles P. Hall on the cover page, ‘““A New Year’s 
Prayer,’ a report of the Superintendents’ Council by 
Mr. Soule, State Superintendent for Rhode Island, a 
Rhode Island news letter, interesting news notes, and 
two important articles, ““The Cure of Souls,” by Dr. 
Morgan E. Pease, and ‘The Common Function of 
Church and School,” by Dr. Graves, State Commis- 
sioner of Education for New York. We present our 
congratulations to Mr. Thorburn, editor, and Mr. 
Soule, manager. 
ok * 


VOICES ACROSS THE OCEAN 


O single event has done more to focus attention 
| \ upon the London Conference, and at the 
same time impress us with the marvels of the 
age in which we live, than the coming of the voice of 
King George the Fifth into our homes. The monarch 
spoke to the Five Power Naval Conference in London. 
He was heard by all of us who own radios and who 
were able to get up at six o’clock in the morning to 
listen. Clearly, distinctly, the voice of a modest, 
cultured English gentleman who happens to be a king 
came to us wherever we have set up our receiving sets. 
To the basement of the White House in Washington, 
to the kitchen of a farmhouse in Iowa or Maine, the 
voice penetrated with practically equal power. Pres- 
ident and farm-hand were equal in their opportunity 
to hear. It made one realize the significance of a 
gathering which could bring to it so exalted a per- 
sonage and that could command facilities for sending 
first-hand contacts with the proceedings around the 
world. 

It is hard to tell what is most moving and im- 
pressive about it. A naval officer spoke in the per- 
son of the King—one who loves the navyy—and he 
pleaded for that which must make the navy less and 
less a factor in world affairs, slow up promotion, take 
away power and prestige from old comrades. 

During the two hours which followed, the heads 
of eleven great governments spoke, and if they spoke 
in a foreign language, what they said was put into 
English for the Conference and for us in the radio 
audience. The Scotch Premier of Great Britain, the 
Irishman, the South African, the Australian, the New 
Zealander, the Canadian, the Indian, and the heads 
of the delegations of France, Italy, Japan and the 
United States, addressed the Conference, and on our 
couches, in our easy chairs, sipping our coffee com- 
fortably at home, we heard it all. What a group of 
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men made all this possible! What varying human 
services, what diverse brains, invented, perfected, 
constructed, paid for, agreed, arranged and otherwise 
helped us to hear King George, Ramsay MacDonald, 
Mr. Stimson and the others! 

In the days since, some of the finest reporters 
America and England have produced have been tell- 
ing us about the Conference daily from London or 
New York, and the wireless and the cables have been 
carrying stories which show their ability. If Morse 
felt moved by his rude electric apparatus to spell out 
the words ‘‘What hath God wrought,”’ how much more 
do we feel moved to echo those words to-day! The 
fact that these men are there at all is the greatest 
wonder. That, in an age when we see more clearly 
than ever the rewards of domination, men represent- 
ing the greatest nations are willing to discuss giving 
up domination indicates the advance that we have 
made. 

There doubtless will be disappointment. Jour- 
nals like the Chicago Tribune, and the Army and Navy 
Journal, directly and indirectly, will do what they can 
to make us suspicious of the motives of all other na- 
tions, but the advantage is with the side. that wants 
peace. The powerful influence of the President of 
the United States is with that side. The noble ideal- 
ism of Ramsay MacDonald is with it. The influence 
of Christianity powerfully reinforces such men. And 
now we have reached a period when we are beginning 
to see that we can not have schools and homes and 
free institutions and the comforts of life if we have war. 
The practical advantages of life come to back up its 
high ideals. 

And even yet failure at London is a possibility. 
It will be made less and less a possibility if we who 
listened in become inspired to help as well as to listen. 

Believe in the Conference, talk it up, pray for it, 
be patient with it; and, most of all, be thankful for 
ground gained even if we do not go the whole distance. 

So has progress always been made. So must it 
ever be. Without letting go an iota of our idealism, 
let us face the realities and work with them. 

* * 
IS IT TWILIGHT—OR DAWN?* 

URING the stormy days of the Constitutional 

Convention Benjamin Franklin sat behind 

George Washington’s chair, on which was em- 
blazoned a half-sun with gilded rays. When the ses- 
sion had come to its final outcome, Franklin remarked: 
““As I have been sitting here all these weeks, I have 
often wondered whether I was looking at a rising or a 
setting sun. Now I know that it is a rising sun.” 

The incident comes back to us as we read Harry 
Elmer Barnes’s “The Twilight of Christianity.” 
(Vanguard Press. $3.00.) He thinks that with 
the advance of the new humanism (which seems to us 
very much like the old “religion of humanity” of 
Auguste Comte) the sun of the Christian religion is 


*We are indebted to our friend Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, 
editor of the Federal Council Bulletin, for the able editorial, ‘Is 
It Twilight or Dawn?’’ It will appear in the February issue of 


the Bulletin, but Dr. Cavert generously gives us permission to ~ 


use it “without reference to the Bulletin, or without waiting 
until it appears.”’ 
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setting in a murky twilight. To us it seems as if this 
period of confusion and uncertainty is the dawn of a 
larger and higher appreciation of the Christian view 
of life. 

Professor Barnes writes of the present scene 
with a reportorial cleverness that tends to conceal a 
poverty of solid thought. Quite apart from his wise- 
cracks and his rather acrid comments, we can not 
help asking whether, if he wrote of any other subject 


_except religion with as little comprehension of its 


deeper aspects (such, for example, as an acquaintance 
with Canon Streeter or Professor Hocking reminds us 
of), he would not lose his reputation as a serious 
scholar over-night. When Professor Barnes leaves his 
hasty and sweeping generalization about Christianity 
as a foe of progress and comes down to concrete con- 
ditions, he is often found in the position of attacking 
interpretations of Christianity that thoughtful Chris- 
tians have not held for a generation. Much of his 
material is the veriest commonplace in circles of pro- 
gressive religious thought. 

We may well be grateful to Professor Barnes, 
however, for at least putting his finger upon the two 
most crucial issues for Christianity, and thereby com- 
pelling us to re-examine the basis of our own convic- 
tions. 

The first of these issues has to do with the reality 
of God. Professor Barnes thinks modern scientific 
knowledge has bowed Him out of the universe. He is 
either patronizing or indifferent toward great scien- 
tists like Robert A. Millikan, J. Arthur Thomson, 
A. N. Whitehead and A. S. Eddington, who presum- 
ably. know a thing or two about the universe, and still 
find place in it for God. 

The thing which most influences Professor Barnes 
to feel that he lives in a godless world is apparently 
the overwhelming vastness of the physical universe. 
He sees man as the merest speck of dust lost in the 
unimaginable immensities of the solar system, and 
the idea that such a universe has any concern for 
man, or that man has any divine origin, is regarded as 
preposterous. But so obsessed is Professor Barnes 
with physical size that he seems to forget that size 
has nothing to do with value. He forgets something 
of which we were once reminded by a distinguished 
astronomer—that, after all, none of the planets can 
love or think or perform a noble deed. 

Professor Barnes, moreover, appears to be as- 


- tonishingly unaware of the fact that his own creed 


offers even greater difficulties than the creed that he 
rejects. Doubtless he would object to our labeling 
him as a dogmatist, but as a matter of fact his non- 
theism is just as much a doctrine as a Christian’s 
theism, and just as much an unproved hypothesis. 
Professor Barnes’s creed (baldly stated) is that no 
purpose, intelligence or good-will can be discovered in 
the cosmic process. Human personality, accordingly, 
is an accidental by-product of a meaningless universe. 
We may well admire his heroic attitude of maintaining 
social idealism in the face of a creed that thus reduces 
all values to things of no more than accidental and 
transient worth, but we are bound to ask whether 
reverence for the values of personality can be perma- 
nently built on such a fragile foundation. 

The second point at which Professor Barnes 
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raises a crucial question that has to be faced unevasive- 
ly concerns the abiding place of Jesus. To the pro- 
fessor’s way of thinking, the exaltation of Jesus is an 
enormous weakness in the thinking of Christian 
leaders who otherwise would command his unbounded 
respect. Because Jesus lived in a pre-scientific age, 
and had no knowledge of the complex international 
and industrial conditions confronting our modern 
world, Professor Barnes concludes he has no real 
significance for our age. But the argument rests, 
in the last analysis, on the egregiously false assump- 
tion that the man who knows the most is the purest 
in character and has the deepest and truest insight 
into the values of life. To say (as Professor Barnes 
does) that many of our present scholarly leaders are 
better guides than Jesus in religion is like saying that 
because a graduate student in Columbia knows more 
than Washington or Lincoln did about political science 
he is therefore a better guide into the spirit of true 
patriotism! 

Lynn Harold Hough has. lately called attention 
to the contrast between a man of the twentieth cen- 
tury going up to Jerusalem in a high-powered motor- 
car and Jesus in the first century going up to Jerusalem 
on an ass. He raises the question (which answers 
itself) whether the fact that we can drive an auto- 
mobile, while Jesus could not, means that we have 
nothing to learn from him as to how our newly gained 
power should be used: With all our vaunted knowl- 
edge, we still have to look to him for the supreme 
example of the unsullied motives and the selfless de- 
votion with which whatever knowledge we gain 
should be employed. 

When we come to the realm of moral and spiritual 
insight Jesus still towers above the rest of mankind, 
like Mount Everest above the surrounding plains. 
This Figure of the first century is still the great In- 
spirer and Energizer of the twentieth. What a dy- 
namo does in sending a current of power through an 
otherwise inert coil of wire, he does for us; he charges 
us with moral and spiritual energy. 

Walter Pater makes Marius the Epicurean say, 
after witnessing the brutality of the gladiatoria] com- 
bats, that what was needed was the heart that could 
make it impossible to witness all this, and the future 
would be with the forces that could beget this heart. That 
force was found in Jesus Christ; his influence, reaching 
through the Roman Empire, did create a heart that 
would not be content with gladiatorial shows; and 
no subsequent age has ever discovered a more effective 
way of changing the hearts of men. 

It is told of a certain professor in Harvard who 
sought an interview with Phillips Brooks on a per- 
plexing problem, that he came away a changed man, 
clear-visioned and radiant. Then it dawned upon 
him that he had quite forgotten to ask the great 
preacher about his special problem. He reported, 
however, to a friend: “I did not care; I found out that 
what I most needed was not the solution of a special 
problem, but the contagion of a triumphant spirit.” 

That is what men and women of this modern 
age will need. It is what Jesus Christ supplied. So 
long as that is true, we need not fear any “‘twilight’”’ 
of his influence; his glorious dawn will still spread 
over the earth. 
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Many Kinds of Universalists 


II. Burning Bushes 
Oluf Tandberg 


. The Rev. Oluf Tandberg was born in Toten, Nor- 
way, and secured his early education in Hendrickson’s 
Frivate Institute. He then came to this country, 
and graduated from Lombard College in 1898 and 
later from Ryder Theological School. In 1901 he re- 
ceived his Ph. D. from Northern Illinois College. 

He was ordained in 1898, and for two years served 
as pastor of the Universalist church at Augusta, Wis. 
He then went to Gardner, Me., and has spent most of 
the time since serving Maine churches. He has held 
pastorates at Gloversville, N. Y., Berlin and Dover, 
N. H., Halifax, N. S., and at Brunswick, Mcnmouth 
and Mechanic Falls, Me. He isstill at Mechanic Falls. 
This address was delivered at a Maine State Con- 
vention, 


And the angel of the Lord appeared unto him in a 
flame of fire out of the midst of the bush, and he looked 
and behold, the bush was burning. Ex. 3:2. 


Th ASS production is the slogan of these times. 
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aa B| Even ideas are produced in quantity, 
2 4S | and they are sold to us second-hand and 
ame on the installment plan. The result is 
that we have more second-hand ideas than we can 
well take care of. And not only so, but, in this case, 
overproduction cheapens the commodity. Skepticism 
invariably follows in the wake of excessive ideation. 
Professor Peabody once said in my hearing, “It is 
comparatively easy to suffer, and even die, for an idea, 
provided we have only one.” If we have a thousand 
ideas, more or less vague and indefinite as they are 
sure to be, we are not likely to risk our life or even our 
comfort for a single one of them. 

We remember the time when the Universalist 
movement was animated by one central idea—the 
absolute supremacy of God. It was Calvinism, but, 
as we were told, it was Calvinism turned upside down. 
The idea, however, was clear as the noon-day sun, 
and exceedingly precious to many souls. Many were 
willing to suffer, and many did suffer, in its defense. 


CO 


The age of Hosea Ballou and his immediate successors , 


was the classical age of Universalism. Those men 
had but few topics, but they wrote them out with 
great clearness and precision. As we now read the 
old volumes of the Universalist Quarterly, it seems sur- 
prising that they didn’t convince the whole world. 
In spite of it all, however, the Wesleyan movement, 
whose intellectual foundation was far less clear or 
consistent, got far ahead of us, and has kept the lead 
ever since. 

We know the reason why. The world, we say, 
was not prepared for the sun-clear, the elevated, no- 
tion of God which was preached with such force in 
the early days. Whichistrue. But is it not also true 
that the more keen-sighted among us have long sus- 
pected that no idea of God, however exalted, can fulfil 
its mission, unless it becomes something more than an 
idea? Here is the thought which, with your co-opera- 
tion, we shall dwell upon for a few brief minutes. 

I 

Howsoever men may interpret the story of the 

Burning Bush, one point seems inescapable. 


Either 


my text records what we must call a spiritual vision, 
or the story of the Burning Bush means nothing. Then 
it will be asked, What is a spiritual vision? A brief 
generation ago, a spiritual vision was simply regarded 
as an hallucination. Weare not so sure to-day. Wil- 
liam James insisted that even an hallucination should 
be known by its fruit. If an hallucination can change 
a Saul of Tarsus into a Paul, and Paul in turn can grasp 
a sinking world by the throat and stamp the image of 
Christ upon its soul, why should we apologize for the 
vision on the Damascus road? Well may we pray 
for a few more hallucinations of the same kind. More- 
over, if it was only an 7zdea of Christ that faced the 
Apostle on the Damascus road, then he has given us a 
wrong version of the story. Nor was it merely an 
idea of Abraham’s God that Moses carried away from 
that place in the wilderness; it was a burning vision 
of the Eternal. It was spiritual energy in motion, a 
living and throbbing reality of tremendous practical 
import, and possessed of a purpose which not only 
challenges the intellect but appeals to every moral 
fiber of the soul. One of the greatest transitions 
in history took place there in the wilderness. 

Since some sort of spiritual vision invariably 
signalizes not only the origin but also the progress of 
every spiritual institution, we should be ungracious 
if we did not recognize this source of life and leadership 
in our own church. We have had men and women 
to whom the glow of the Burning Bush was familiar, 
men and women whose idea of God was shot through 
and through with the visions of the Spirit. We can 
afford occasionally to think of men like Dr. Miner 
and our own Dr. Shinn. Dr. Shinn did not spend his 
few leisure moments polishing his idea of God; but, 
like Moses, he was consecrated where human souls 
feel the glowing current from the Burning Bush. To 
all such in our Zion—and they are still with us—we 
owe the undeniable fact that the sacred fire is still 
burning on the altar. Weare critical of noone. Our 
traditional idea of God’s supremacy has held its 
ground; and when we consider that our early religious 
training was so largely objective in its nature—so 
largely logical and theological—does it seem so very 
strange that the crowning idea of God, rather than the 
experience of God, should gain so important a place in 
the traditions of the church? The battle of ideas had 
to be fought to a finish, but we realize now that ideas, 
alone and unaided, can not build a church. The 
Wesleyan leaders insisted upon experience; and, 
whatever the weaknesses of the Methodist movement 
may be, its vast influence in the world has justified its 
position. 

But this is not all. Whoever draws near to the 
Burning Bush is likely to discover, as Moses did, 
that.the Bush has a voice. The vision will and must 
speak, whether it be to Moses in the wilderness, to 
Saul on the Damascus road, to Ignatius Loyola in the 
long watches of the night, or to Joan of Arc in the 
green fields of Domremy. Our age, with all its mental 
resources, can offer no satisfactory explanation of 
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these marvels; but we can not ignore that stream of 
life and history of which they are the source. The 
changes wrought in the life of humanity by the labors 
of these God-instructed souls can not be explained 
away. Out of a degraded and oppressed rabble, 
Moses organized a nation destined to play a major 
part in the spiritual culture of the race. The French 
maiden was given the seemingly impossible task of de- 
livering her nation from the hands of English bar- 
barians; and Loyola found himself an instrument for 
saving the Roman Catholic communion from complete 
break-down. The task intrusted to St. Paul was equal 
to that of Moses, and it seems almost miraculous that 
a human constitution could endure the strain of such 
missionary labors for so long a series of years. Here 
we have the sources of authentic history, and in one 
sense they all teach the same thing. The spiritual 
vision invariably emphasizes the human agency; it 
speaks of duty, of labor, of achievement—the applica- 
tion of human strength and wisdom to the ever in- 
creasing problems of life. .Just how large a portion 
of labor has been assigned to us, and how much of the 
work God has reserved for Himself, we shall probably 
never know. The church universal has vacillated be- 
tween the two. In a practical age like ours, we too 
are likely to stress the human agency, and concentrate 
upon the work that man can do for himself. In a 
more philosophical age we are prone to emphasize the 
supremacy of God. One thing, however, is certain: 
Without that exercise of our moral power which can 
be gotten only in disinterested service, without the 
training we receive in our effort to promote the Spirit’s 
mission on earth, without these we shall never gain 
any lasting or deep-rooted faith either in God or man. 
It is significant that hope and faith prevail only where 
real and telling work is being done. In the camp of 
loyal laborers, God’s love becomes a matter of human 
experience; the heart begins to glow, the soul is re- 
freshed, and we live in the promise of an eternal sun- 
rise, though we may not know how it all comes about. 
But we have learned this much—that to fold our 
arms, and wait for God to do our work, is a spiritual] 
self-contradiction. 
II 

Indulge me in a slight deviation. It has been 
written, and repeated many times in recent years, that 
every bush is a Burning Bush. This is the view of 
modern biology. We have learned something of the 
ceaseless fire which burns in every living thing. And— 
let us admit it—it 7s a vision, the same vision which 
Tolstoy so eagerly clutched in the great agony of his 
soul. When his life came to a stand-still, and lost its 
meaning, that giant mind resolved to study all the 
sciences known to man, in the hope that some clue 
might be found that would lead him back into the 
light of day. But, as Tolstoy discovered in due time 
that the scientific vision is not the vision of the Spirit, 
and leads to no permanent resting-place for the soul, 
so, to the throbbing heart of this hectic age, the same 
truth will some day be made clear. Meanwhile, 
science is actually competing with religion for an 
audience. ‘To many minds, science is genuinely tak- 
ing the place of religion,” wrote William James. His 
observation, as usual, was quite to the point. Lead- 
ing men in the great congress of psychologists recently 


assembled at New Haven, informed us that psychology 
had done more for the good of humanity than the 
church had done. The reason for such an attitude 
is partly this, that science is an easy religion. She has 
no categorical imperative, and no Ten Command- 
ments to nag us. Then we are told that science is the 
hand-maid of religion—which sounds better. The 
scientific vision is new and dazzling, and if we have 
been tempted to abandon the mistress and run after 
the hand-maid, her youth and beauty will be advanced 
as a sufficient excuse. She is adorned with jewels 
brought from distances which we compute by the 
millions of light-years, and she has opened up to us 
vistas of well-nigh endless worlds within the compass 
of a man’s finger-nail. To an age eager for novelties 
and progress, she has been a godsend. 

Let us give this young beauty her dues. When 
properly directed, by men of elevated minds and 
character, she can be a servant of marvelous efficiency. 
She has given us invaluable aid in our struggle against 
bodily diseases, and in our effort to clean up the world. 
This is real service. Cleanliness is next to godliness, 
There should therefore be no talk about a conflict 
between religion and science. Like a universal Caesar 
she is a world-power with claims upon every one of us; 
only, I have this warning to deliver: Let us not give to 
Caesar what belongs to God. It is easy to forget the 
fact that we can be cleanly without being godly; that 
we can have any amount of science, and not a particle 
of religion; that science will serve God and the devil 
indiscriminately, as she did during the war; and that 
the utmost that science can do by way of revelation is 
to give us a more or less correct and changing vision 
of the physical world. Of the origin of things, and of 
the three Pillars of the Temple—God, the Soul, and 
Immortality—science knows nothing. Hence, to dis- 
card religion, which is primarily our relation to God, 
and adopt science instead, can hardly be anything 
else than to exchange the substance for the shadow of 
things. We have gone far, it seems, in pushing the 
material world in between the soul and its God, bring- 
ing about an eclipse whose shadow is thrown across the 
nations. “If any man,” said a brilliant astronomer, 
who had just completed a survey of the Milky Way, 
“Tf any man can make such a journey as I have made, 
and still have the smallest respect for such things as 
human misery, that man must have a very inferior 
mind.” One can not help asking how much of God 
he had discovered on his journey through the heavens. 
But we are witnessing the inevitable reaction. On 
Easter Sunday, Dr. Samuel Eliot, pastor of the Ar- 
lington Street Unitarian Church in Boston, published 
the following statement: “On this Easter Day, dare 
to believe and declare that souls are more precious 
than any number of spinning planets, and that the 
hearts of men are dearer to the Creative Love than all 
the galaxy of stars.” 

III 

The question will be asked, if the Burning Bush, 
with its warmth and its message, is of any importance 
in the affairs of men, why do we see so little of it, and 
why is that ancient oracle wrapped in silence. The 
most effective answer to these questions was given 
nearly two hundred years ago by a preaching mystic, 
who said to his congregation one Sunday morning, 
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“Tf you wish to see the Burning Bush, drive the clouds 
out of your own hearts.’’ That is to say, in the lan- 
guage of the Sixth Beatitude, ‘The pure in heart shall 
see God.” Our lips may tremble, and our hearts may 
sink within us, as we read this august dictum, which 
seems to make the vision of the Eternal so difficult 
toachieve. In this Sixth Beatitude Jesus, the Master 
Mystic, puts his finger on this ancient enigma—what 
we might call the epistemology of the Spirit—our 
science of the knowledge of God. Here, at all events, 
the mystic has the last word. But since in some 
little measure we are all mystics, and since but few 
hearts are entirely closed to the heavenly vision, it 
would be risky to intimate that the ancient bush has 
lost its fire and its voice. On the contrary, in our 
wilderness of thought and doubt and sin and crime, 
the bush is ever burning; but, as in the time of Jesus, 
the revelation comes only to the cloudless heart. It 
takes an unclouded heart to read the truth that hap- 
piness is not for sale in the market, and can never be 
found ready-made; it takes an unclouded heart to 
transmit the stern message that suffering is one of the 
creative forces in our life. It is reagsurirg to dis- 
cover that such messages are coming, with ever in- 
creasing force, from the smoky deep of our democratic 
consciousness. 
multitudes who can not speak for themselves: 
“QO world, thou choosest not the better part. 
It is not wisdom to be only wise, 
And on the inward vision close the eyes, 
But it is wisdom to believe the heart. 
Columbus found a world and had no chart 
Save one that faith deciphered in the skies. 
To trust the soul’s invincible surmise 
Was all his science and his only art. 
Our knowledge is a torch of smoky pine 
That lights the pathway but one step ahead 
Across a void of mystery and dread. 
Bid, then, the tender light of faith to shine, 
By which alone the mortal heart is led 
Unto the thinking of the thought divine.” 
IV 

Finally, I am reminded that this is a Maine State 
Convention. It is almost twenty-seven years. since 
first I came to Maine. Here was delightful fellow- 
ship, and here weré all the entrancing beauties of na- 
ture. The hills, the forests, the smiling valleys, and 
the woods and waters of Maine—all lay bathed in the 
October sun, as enchanting and inviting as an illum- 
inated picture of the very Garden of God. Here were 
glowing bushes galore, from which the Eternal might 
speak His message to human hearts. 

But here was another picture. Within the ex- 
panse of this sea-girt loveliness, on the hillsides and 
in the valleys, generations lay buried, generations of 
sturdy men and women. Through infinite pain and 
labor, and with scanty resources, they built our state 
institutions, and they nailed to the masthead of the 
Ship of State the sign of leadership. That was a 
period of construction. Now we are clearly in a 
period of reconstruction, and very much, in need of 

adership. Vast issues are looming upon every 
horizon, and many among us believe, with Bernard 
Shaw, that this new civilization has created problems 
that the human mind can not solve. But whether 
this be the true view or not, the upheaval of our age 


Professor Santayana has spoken for - 
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can not be disheartening to those who know, from 
experience, that the God of our Fathers is still in the 
midst of this changing world—not as a passive idea, 
but as a Force and a Purpose, a Grace and a Love 
that can bend the ages to His will. If this is not our 
sentiment, then we have missed something. And yet, 
we can not escape our problems by referring them to 
God. ‘God could not accomplish His purpose with- 
out Moses, and He can not guide our civilization to its 
destiny without human leadership. Is our state 
motto still fresh and true? Can we lead? 

Hegel, the philosopher, has been ridiculed for 
trying to do an audacious thing. He tried to read 
our human life from the viewpoint of God. It seemed 
amazing. But that is precisely what Moses did, and 
that is what Christ himself did. It is, indeed, what 
all those men and women have done who have built 
bridges for us across the chasms of history, and have 
kindled the friendly torches in the night of time. The 
first step is to get the viewpoint of God, as Moses did 
at the Burning Bush, and then we shall have no doubt 
about the purpose of the Eternal. We shall simply 
feel that we are indispensable in God’s scheme of 
things—a feeling which is said to have haunted both 
Lincoln and Clara Barton. They had been near the 
Burning Bush, had been warmed to the task of a great 
service, and had received their commission. 

Have we, indeed, this conviction that we are in- 
dispensable in God’s scheme of things, that we have 
forgotten His viewpoint, and are in line with His pur- 
pose? If so, we shall have a great future. The Tree 
of Life, we read, is in the midst of the garden—some- 
thing to be remembered when we feel inclined to dwell 
in the suburbs of the soul’s kingdom, where there is 
no vantage ground and no central position. We seek 
both, which means leadership. And then, as we move 
up the heights toward the tree of life, we shall not be 
surprised if bushes begin to kindle all around us, and 
voices bid us persevere in the upward march. It will 
mean labor, it will mean patience, but we shall also 
truly understand that deep murmur of the ancient 
Hebrew heart, “The Eternal God is thy dwelling 
place, and underneath are the everlasting arms.” 

* ok * 


OVERNIGHT A ROSE 


That overnight a rose could come 
I one time did believe, 

For when the fairies live with one 
They wilfully deceive; 

But now I know this perfect thing 
Under the frozen sod 

In cold and storm grew patiently, 
Obedient to God. 

My wonder grows, since knowledge came 
Old fancies to dismiss, 

And courage comes. Was not the rose 
A winter doing this? 

Nor did it know the weary while 
What color and perfume 

With this completed loveliness 
Lay in that earthly tomb. 

So maybe I, who can not see 
What God wills not to show; 

May, some day, bear a rose for Him 
It took my life to grow. 

Caroline Gilman. 
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Why Do We Tolerate State Intolerance? 


Robert Whitaker 


WQIANY have deplored and do yet publicly de- 
\ B} plore what they are pleased to describe 
N] as a recrudescence of the spirit of religious 
intolerance in the recent Presidential 
campaign in the United States of America. Yet when 
the facts are more carefully considered it is evident 
that the intolerance exhibited was more political than 
religious, and that the bigotry of which anti-church 
people have made so much had to do with the State 
rather than with ecclesiasticism in itself considered. 
One of the most virulent of the opponents of 
Alfred E. Smith as a Presidential nominee is minister 
of a prominent and very powerful Western congrega- 
tion which is mainly of Southern origin and antece- 
dence. Both he himself and his members in general 
might have been expected to vote for the Democratic 
nominee but for the two issues which intervened to 
stir opposition on their part to the particular candidate 
who won the two-thirds majority at the Houston 
Convention. These issues were prohibition and re- 
ligion. As the minister was recently on trial before 
the courts under a charge of libeling a conspicuous 
Catholic organization, it would seem that in this in- 
stance anyway religious intolerance was indubitably 
present and was a principal ingredient in the make-up 
of his active campaign against the Democratic nomi- 
nee. Yet this minister stated repeatedly, and in the 
most public manner possible, over the radio, that he 
did not for a moment question Mr. Smith’s right 
to be a Catholic, that he would in fact defend to the 
utmost Mr. Smith’s right to hold and to express his 
religious views, and that Mr. Smith’s religion concerned 
him only with respect to its bearing upon his desir- 
ability as President of the United States. It was his 
jealousy at the point of his appreciation of the State 
which inspired his opposition to the Democratic 
candidate, a jealousy so shared by his naturally 
Democratic congregation that they spared their 
minister for a political campaign in the naturally 
Democratic state of Texas, where the same political 
jealousy prevailed so as to carry that state for the 
first time in its history into the Republican column. 
That it was concern for the State rather than 
immediate concern for religion which manifested in 
the defeat of Alfred G. Smith was as evident in the 
states which voted for him as in those which voted 
against him. Those who make so much of religious 
intolerance as characterizing this election can not 
easily explain under that contention why the most 
emphatically Protestant states of the South, as for 
example, Georgia and Mississippi, went for Smith, 
and Mississippi was ready to read Virginia out of the 
Democratic synagogue for giving its electoral vote to 
Hoover. The reason here was not that Georgia and 
Mississippi were either more or less concerned for 
Protestant religion than were Texas and Virginia, 
but that concern for the security of the State at the 
point of racial ascendency was more potent in the 
states that went for Smith than was concern for the 
State at the point of religious preference. In both 
instances, whether the Southern commonwealths 


voted for Smith or against him, it was State intoler- 
ance which prevailed, on the one hand intolerance of 
those who would not have the State threatened by 
Smith, and on the other hand intolerance of those who 
would not have the State threatened by Hoover. 
The State was equally and supremely the object 
of concern. The difference of opinion, a difference 
most intensely and intolerantly felt, was as to how 
the State might best be saved. 

It is hardly to be denied that, however it may be 
in other lands, the supreme loyalty of the American 
people is to the State. There is a unity here which 
does not prevail in the religious field. No such mass 
of Americans can be brought together in any common 
expression of devotion to God, under the broadest 
use of the divine name, or in any form of religious 
communion, as can be brought to their feet in saluta- 
tion of the American fiag or the attempt to make 
music in the name of the Star Spangled Banner. 
There is no creed and no ethic which can withstand 
the war fervor when the nation calls to arms, and no 
truth which rational and moral evolution has so 
established in the minds and hearts of our people as 
a whole which can resist the floods of our emotionalism 
when war freshets of falsehood flow down from the 
hilltops of the State. The State is the Diana of our 
day, and they who refuse obeisance to her are as in- 
conspicuous yet, and as powerless against her, as were 
those who went to the lions and the cross or fell before 
the headsman’s axe in the days of the Roman Caesars. 
We can and do tolerate many churches, with a toler- 
ance in the religious field more comprehensive by far 
than that of ancient Rome. Our most conspicuous 
and conservative papers bid for the opportunity to 
advertise any new sect, however extravagant its creed 
or denial of creedalism. Nobody agitates for any 
limitation upon the opportunity of any one else to 
express himself as to any theology which he is pleased 
to profess or deny. The Better America Federation, 
the National Security League, the American Legion, 
the D. A. R., or the Veterans of this war or that, are 


- alike unconcerned whether it be a fundamentalist 


Riley or a modernist Fosdick who speaks through 
platform, press, or radio, or whether memorial eulo- 
gies be said for a William Jennings Bryan or a Thomas 
Paine. It is only where criticism of the State begins 
that censorship in the field of opinion manifests, 
and nobody cares whether a man’s religion is men- 
tioned or not, until he runs for office, and not very 
much then except as the office is vital to the conduct 
of the State. The only intolerance that counts for 
very much to-day is the intolerance men and women 
feel for the protection of the State. Racial intoler- 
ance may vie with it in the field of present day perse- 
cution, but even racial intolerance manifests most at 
the point of political exclusion and subordination. 
Swear by the flag and you can swear at anything else 
you please, and in a multitude of instances do much 
worse than swear. 

These things are not recited in any spirit of cyni- 
cism or contempt, nor with any immediate purpose 
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here to challenge the patriotism which prevails, so 
much as to inquire why it is that we tolerate an in- 
tolerance in the political field which we give no place 
anywhere else. We do not jail Catholics because 
they are Catholics, nor Jews because they are Jews, 
nor even infidels because they are infidels except in a 
few belated sections here and there. And even an 
infidel, jailed in some New England town for blas- 
phemy, or some Southern state for too strenuous 
advertising of his unbelief, finds respectable ministers, 
teachers, and prominent politicians erying out on his 
behalf, with the press unanimously for his release, 
while any suspicion of ‘‘disloyalty” suffices to shut 
every mouth in ominous silence and turn all eyes away 
as from a social leper. 

A very little study of the problem is enough to 
make clear that a primary factor in this exceeding 
jealousy for the State, together with the panicky fear 
which accompanies it and animates the cruelty with 
which it manifests so often, is the intimate and im- 
portant relation in which the State stands to property 
interests. A roster of the financially powerful, and 
of those who are dependent upon them or who cater 
to them, would serve in almost any community to 
enumerate the leaders in State loyalty and the 
sponsors for police repression or other forms of more 
polite but not less effective limitations of free assembly, 
free press, and free speech. So far as the criticism of 
government follows the conventional lines of ordinary 
electoral procedure business admits of it, though 
business is never enthusiastic for polities, and it is no 
secret that “stability” is more valued in commercial 
circles than are political convictions of any particular 
brand. Even those who lke to talk of “safe and 
sane” government always put the “safe” first, and 
the “sane” last. Property most emphatically be- 
fieves in “‘safety first,” at least as to letting things 
alone. 

Yet the correction of State intolerance, and the 
cultivation of a political faith which will allow of the 
freedom necessary to progress, is not to be attained 
unless we recognize the fact that devotion to the 
State is not altogether mercenary, servile, and timid. 
It is precisely because human fellowship is largest 
and most intimate, and most concerned with daily life, 


where the State expresses it, that political loyalty ~ 


has become the dominant loyalty, and suspicion of it 
the most sensitive fear. The values for which it 
speaks are not formal, but real, and honest and in- 
telligent concern for unity at that point is not without 
justification despite the sordid connections which 
such concern sometimes shows. 

This very sordidness, when one goes below the 
surface of it, is a revelation of the reality which re- 
ligion has been too much inclined to ignore. In its 
insistence that “man does not live by bread alone’ 
religion has allowed a vast deal of insincerity as to the 
dependence of life upon material means, and the fact 
that it is at the very point of the “breaking of. bread’’ 
together that religion itself finds its utmost expres- 
sion. It is no accident that the holiest ordinance of 
the Christian : h: y kes, iv herited from a like ordinance 
of the older religion out of which Christianity came, 
has to do with a meal, and that in all religions eating 
and drinking together represents the utmost com- 
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munion men can have. The State, by as much as it 
is more powerful to-day in relation to the livelihood 
of us all than any church can be, and concerns more 
intimately our daily dealings with one another, and 
dominance over or subordination to one another, 
compels a reaction to its consequence which no meta- 
physics of theology and no apologies for this or that 
ecclesiasticism can command. The State is more 
important than the church, as living is more important 
than any of our particular forms of thought, except 
as those forms of thought take upon themselves a 
moral imperativeness which makes for substantial 
justice in our communion of goods and service on the 
common levels of life. Until religion is more effective 
materially than is the State it must expect to hold a 
secondary place. This it can be only as it is socially 
more ethical, and insists upon its social ethic as reality 
and not merely as a professional ideal. 

Moreover, the greater catholicity of the State 
justifies its greater importance’ in the field of loyalty. 
The present geographical limitations of State power, 
and the consequent clashing between political com- 
monwealths, may seem to contradict this catholicity 
as against the more obvious inclusiveness of churches 
whose membership is as wide as the world. Yet true 
catholicity is more characteristic of the State, with- 
in and despite nationalistic boundaries, than it is of any 
church, however universal the church may seem to be. 
The catholicity of the church is individual and selective, 
whereas the catholicity of the State, within its area, 


_ is in fact inclusive of everybody.* There is a diffusive- 


ness and an occasionalness about common membership 
in any church which is in striking contrast with the 
solidarity and every day comprehensiveness of the 
communion which men and women of all sorts have 
through the State. You do not know, and do not 
even ask, whether the man you meet on the street or 
in your daily business is of your church, but you know 
beyond peradventure that he is of your State. Amer- 
icans are a more compact community than are Chris- 
tians or fellow religionists of any kind. “The Holy 
Catholic Church” is divided, however we may boast 
in Christian song that it is not, and it is but vaguely 
realized because its membership, as yet conceived, is 
as grains of ore in acres of sand. Not so is the nation. 
We are all of it, worthy or unworthy, and at the point 
of our loyalty to it can in supreme moments forget 
every divergence in our common devotion to it. Hys- 
teria this may be, in one aspect of it, but it is so much 
more that one who is most disposed to challenge its 
moral and rational quality under the stimulus of war 
propaganda can nevertheless appreciate a certain 
inner sanctity about it which he can despise only at 
the cost of serious understanding of it. And inasmuch 
as patriots generally will forgive, even in their enemies, 
a like devotion to their own “patria,” this eatholicity 
of nationality has a world quality which offsets any 
world claims of any church. This it is which explains 
how without hypocrisy, certainly of any conscious 
sort, Catholic nations can make enthusiastic common 
cause with Protestant nations on the side of their com- 
mon devotion to “native land,” and forms of govern- 
ment are forgotten in the most comprehensive catho- 
licity man has yet achieved. Patriotism is a universal- 
ism to which religion has not yet attained. 
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Religion has, however, certain implicit advantages 
with respect to both the items in which the State 
manifests its power to-day. If it seems to be at a 
farther remove from material interest, it has a greater 
freedom than has the State from involvement in that 
special privilege which makes the State’s relation to 
property so often questionable. Ethics can speak for 
the dispossessed as politics dare not speak. The 
church as the champion of the poor is materially at 
an advantage as against those who are ascendent in 
the State. Likewise the church has a freedom from 
' geographical sectionalism which if it dare assert gives 
religion in this age of incipient internationalism an ad- 
vantage over all forms of particular patriotism. In- 
dustrialism and internationalism are the supreme 
fields of opportunity for present day religion. If the 
churches dare, in the spirit of the ancient prophets, 
‘plead the cause of the poor and needy,” they will 


Faith, Morals 
Edwin 


=—IN a recent Sunday address in Boston on “Faith 

4 and the Unbeliever,” Dr. Bertrand Russell is 
reported as defining faith as “belief in a 

=} proposition for which there is no evidence.” 
That i is a rather startling definition of faith, and it is 
possibly so harmful to untrained minds that it should 
be said that few religious or philosophical thinkers 
would sanction it. Nothing surely could be farther 
from faith than blind and dull credulity. Is not faith 
rather the confidence and loyalty with which we 
advance on the course pointed and commanded by 
our clearest insight and best reason? 

Dr. Russell is also reported as saying that “‘the 
basis of ethics is emotion, good emotion and bad 
emotion.” I feel constrained to say that this dictum 
seems more mischievous and more groundless than 
the other. It would not be accepted by any great 
moral philosopher from the time of Kant or even of 
Plato. Our most respected and profoundest modern 
ethics is based, in the judgment of idealistic thinkers, 
upon Kant’s ‘‘Metaphysics of Ethics” and his “Cri- 
tique of Practical Reason.’”’ At any rate, no serious 
scholar would concede that in disregard of their strong 
corner-stones any ethical juncture can be reared to- 
day likely to be firm enough to stand against the 
floods which beat upon it. Kant’s central principle 
is that every rational mind has an immediate sense of 
duty commanding action in obedience to a law tran- 
scending the sphere of personal fortune here. This 
seems to most considerable ethical thinkers funda- 
mental; and the prevalent common fashion of dis- 
regarding it is to my thinking responsible for much of 
our current levity and social chaos. Morality is not 
based upon “emotion, good or bad.’”’ Our emotion 
is rooted in our thinking; and bad emotion and bad 
morals come from bad thinking and superficial think- 
ing. Our morality is grounded in our nature; and its 
right expression and activity depend in highest mea- 
sure upon the true conception of that nature as the 
source of the moral imperative. ‘“Conscience,”’ 
Theodore Parker said, ‘‘is the voice of God in the soul 
of man;” and Emerson likewise expressed the cardinal 
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obviate that unrelatedness to common life which has 
so largely divorced them from the militant workers 
of our time, and the State will no longer have prece- 
dence over them as having more to do with the things 
whereby men live. If the churches dare translate 
their theoretical world inclusiveness into a real 
leadership in world organization, the patriotism of 
the world-state will then become auxiliary to religion, 
instead of being, as the lesser patriotisms of our time 
are, a menace to all that religion means. Here, and 
here only, is the cure for the intolerance of the State, 
that it shall be delivered from the sectionalism of 
special privilege on the one hand, and the sectionalism 
of territorial limitation on the other hand. And re- 
ligion can not be seriously ethical or universal until 
it assumes human leadership with respect to both 
of these. 
La Crescenta, Cal. 


and Humanism 
D. Mead 


Kantian principle when he said, ‘““The Author of Na- 
ture has not left Himself without a witness in any 
sane mind; the moral sentiment speaks to every man 
the law after which the universe is made.” . 

In this time of depressing “humanism” and the 
rest, it is salutary to recur with some respect to these 
first principles of the great thinkers. ‘Humanism,’ 
curiously so-called, a new name for an old thing, is a 
chronic cult, running through all times and places, 
from Confucius to Comte and Bertrand Russell, 
simply meaning, as I understand it, the discounting 
the beliefs in God and the transcendental and im- 
mortal nature of the soul as factors to be considered 
in action. It is not humanitarianism. No man ever 
yet loved and served his fellow men better for loving 
or believing in God less. There is no law of parsi- 
mony in the soul, and we do not have to be less re- 
ligious in order to be more moral or human. The 
interdependence goes to the roots; and Heaven is al- 
ways thundering at the door of the unphilanthropic 
heart. If you love not your brother whom you have 
seen, how can you love God whom you have not seen? 
The moral law is not an abstract relation; it is vital, a 
part of the central intelligence. On our side, moral- 
ity is reason in action—practical or practising reason, 
Kant would say. On the other side, “‘Conscious law 
is King of kings,” was Emerson’s way of putting it, 
meaning that the law is the personal Lawgiver. 

The appeal to history shows that the elimination 
of these principles has never in any yesterday bene- 
fited society or elevated the soul; and I do not think 
that any return to the experiment is likely to inspire 
or invigorate any to-morrow. 

* * * 


Roaming interestedly through Harlem, a stroller eaves- 
dropped on this conversation between two colored preachers: 
“Where you-all a-preaching now, brother?’’ ‘“Nowhere,’’ 
was the answer. “‘A fine preacher like you is, too,”’ said the first. 
“That’s just it,’’ retorted the other. ‘I’m a preachin’ preacher, 
and what that last congregation wanted was a prayin’ preacher, 
and that ain’t in my line. Seems like they’s too much specifica- 
tion nowadays.’’—The New Yorker. ° 
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Memories of the World War 


II. Some Words of Introduction 
Johannes 


m=] UV RING the past two or three years there has 
y | come a revival of interest in the World War. 
The reaction which swept over our 
2 country after the war, about which psy- 
Fipinniet: have written many chapters, carried us 
away not only from participation in international 
affairs, but even from thinking about them. We were 
dead tired of international relations, and did not want 
to hear anything about them. War books were a 
drug on the market, and articles on the war found 
_ little favor with editors. Now a marked change has 
come. 

The new war books find ready sale. Stories 
about the war, discussion of important incidents, 
even trivial memoirs, are much in demand. This has 
led many people to search their memories, ransack 
their files, and bring out new books. In this way 
valuable material has been preserved and made 
available. The new writing about the war is being 
done with more insight and in a finer spirit. We have 
moved away from the literature of propaganda. We 
are moving toward the time when it will be possible 
to write balanced, connected history. Meanwhile 
the books that are appearing are showing us how the 
war looked to a great variety of people in many dif- 
ferent places. It is both interesting and important 
to learn what the general at Great Headquarters and 
the private in the trenches saw and felt. Lies, half 
lies and truth, prose and poetry, reports and diaries, 
all the narratives that have appeared in every coun- 
try, will be counted of some use ‘““when God has made 
the pile complete.” 

In this spirit I make my own contribution. 
I have no exaggerated idea of its importance, but 
I realize clearly that, all the first-hand stories of 
eye witnesses have some importance. 

So I have opened up filing cabinets that have 
lain untouched for years, taken down the diaries, and 
started work on “Memories of the World War.” 
In the mass of material I have found a bundle of 
intimate letters home which never have been pub- 
lished. It is my purpose in this series to publish some 
of these letters because of their color and freshness, 
and to comment enough from the standpoint of to- 
day to correct their perspective. Other chapters will 
deal with stories never written down, but which have 
lain long in the memory without growing dim. Some 
chapters, like ‘““‘The Little Princess,” may appear in 
the Christian Leader out of their chronological order, 
for obvious reasons. That order can be corrected 
easily if later on the chapters find a home between 
boards. 

I do not desire to abandon the regular ‘“‘Cruis- 
ing” series which has appeared in this journal for 
eight years, nor to run two series of articles of this 
same general type, so the chapters will appear only 
occasionally. 

This is especially fortunate, as for some months 
I have not had full use of my eyes and have to lean 
more heavily on the éyes of others. 


Now a word in general about the experiences 
out of which these memories come. 

During the World War, I had two opportunities 
for service in war relief work, for which I shall be 
thankful as long as I live. 

In January, 1915, my wife and I sailed from New 
York in obedience to a cable which read: ‘Report 
immediately Rotterdam office Belgian relief work.” 
It came from Ernest P. Bicknell, now known as 
Colonel Bicknell, who at that time was Director 
General of the American Red Cross, and who had 
been loaned by that organization to the Rockefeller 
Foundation for service on the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion War Relief Commission. This commission went 
to Europe soon after the outbreak of the war to ap- 
praise the situation and advise the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation how best it could use its great resources to re- 
lieve the terrible suffering which instantly began with 
the outbreak of war. 

The summons to service in Europe came to us in 
Washington like a bolt out of the blue. The boy 
with the cable waked us up early on a Sunday morn- 
ing. In less than two weeks we wound up personal 
matters, turned over the parish work, and were off. 
The cable, however, had a background. I had told 
Bicknell when he was leaving that if he needed me I 
would come. Then, immersed in parish work, I 
proceeded to forget all about it. But Bicknell did 
not forget. When Captain Lucey, Hoover’s right- 
hand man, told him he would be glad to take me, 
Bicknell cabled with the understanding that I would 
be released to do work for the Commission to Poland 
if the scheme developed. That project failed because 
of international difficulties, but it gave me a most in- 
teresting trip to Berlin, Cologne, and back to Brussels. 
The way things worked out, the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion took offices in Rotterdam with the Commission 
for Relief in Belgium, and helped to unload the ships 
and to load the canal boats with supplies for the Bel- 
gian people. Then our part of the work ended and 
we came home. 

In the series there will be sdme letters dealing 
with this period of war relief work. For those of us 
who later went over with the American army, it 
furnished a great background. We saw something of 
Germany in war time when she seemed invulnerable— 
long lines of marching men in green-gray uniforms, 
trains loaded with officers and men going to the front 
and coming back on leave, hospitals and convales- 
cents, citizens with calm, serious faces at their usual 
occupations, civil servants models of painstaking 
efficiency. 

We saw also something of Belgium under the 
German occupation—a whole country with the at- 
mosphere of a prison. For practical purposes, all 
but one corner of Belgium was Germany during the . 
war, but what a difference between the real Germany 
and Belgian Germany. It was the difference be-. 
tween an atmosphere of love and one of hate, of 
fanatical devotion and of sullen submission. 
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We lived in Holland, a meeting place of all the 
spies of all the warring nations, an oasis in the midst 
of war but surcharged with the war spirit. And in 
Holland we saw how the Dutch, true to their tradi- 
tions, cared for thousands of Belgian refugees. 

What 1915 did for us was to give us our chance 
in 1917. 

The New York bankers and business men who 
took over contro] of the American Red Cross in 1917 
maturally turned for help to Ernest P. Bicknell, the 
outstanding disaster relief man in our country and 
the executive of the Red Cross, for guidance. They 
asked him to become a member of a commission 
the Red Cross was sending to Europe, and told him 
to pick a man to help him. Partly because I had had 
a little experience in war relief work in 1915, partly 
because we were intimate friends, he picked me. 
It was a great chance that he gave me. I never can 
forget it or cease to be grateful for it. When thou- 
sands of fine men and women were pulling every wire 
to get to Europe in one capacity or another to see 
the war and to help, without lifting a hand, through 
his confidence and friendship, the chance came to me. 
Because she was trained in languages and knew several 
European countries quite well, the. chance came to 
the Madame. Later the organization was partly 
militarized and wives were forbidden, but long before 


F 


that time the Madame was in the thick of the work, 
interpreting, translating and helping in French hos- 
pitals. 

From 1917 to 1919 I was abroad in the work of 
the American Red Cross, living mainly in France and 
in the little corner of Belgium never conquered, but 
going once in connection with the work to Italy and 
once to England. 

Later, at the request of the American Red Cross, 
I wrote the story of this work and it was published in 
1922 under the title “The Little Corner Never Con- 
quered.”’ 

I do not propose to tell that story again in this 
series of articles. Rather I hope to make live again 
a great variety of experiences which could not be 
included in such a volume, and to appraise them in 
the light of the years that have passed since. They 
will deal with French, Belgians, Italians, British, 
Americans, Germans, Austrians, Dutch, Poles, sol- 
diers and civilians, nobles and peasants. They will 
not be lights so much as sidelights—nor important 
sidelights except as any light is important. 

They will illustrate a favorite thesis, that there 
are devout and good men out of every nation under 
heaven, that war brought out the best in men as 
well as the worst, and that human beings everywhere 
are much too good to be blotted out by war. 
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John Clarence Lee 


“Oh, come with me in my little canoe 
Where the sea is calm and the skies are blue! 
Oh, come with me, for I long to go 
To the land where the mango apples grow.”’ 


RP“SHIS old song my mother sang to me when [ 
was a child, and it implanted in my imagina- 
tion a tropical picture of blue water outside 
re} 2 pink coral reef, and a shore of palms and 
flowers. Since the dream has come true and Mrs. 
_Lee’and I are here, the picture seems to have been 
fairly correct, but painted with too restrained a brush. 
Nature is tremendously lavish in Fiji. Our “canoe” 
was a large one, the S. S. Aorangi, largest of the 
Canadian Australasian line, and it landed us safe and 
sound in Suva, the capital. Fiji is a British Crown 
colony, consisting of 250 islands, ruled by a governor, 
a legislative council and executives, with a remark- 
ably just, firm, kind, and beneficent authority. 

The population includes 90,000 native Fijians, 
70,000 immigrants from India, 5,000 whites, and per- 
haps 15,000 of other racial varieties. With so great 
diversity of origin, language and religions, the race 
problem is complex and difficult, especially as to 
education. 

The hair of the natives is their chief ornament, 
their dress being simple on account of the climate. 
The hair is frizzly and stands straight out from the 
head to a height of from three to nine inches.. The 
people walk gracefully, with erect and dignified 
carriage. 

The conversion of Fiji is one of the outstanding 
triumphs of Christian missions. As everybody knows, 
less than a hundred years ago the Fijians were fierce 


fighters and voracious cannibals. The tribes warred 
with one another and devoured their slaughtered 
enemies. Shipwrecked mariners became a royal feast. 
Several of the early missionaries were killed and 
eaten. There seemed to be a flavor about mission- 
aries which was peculiarly acceptable to the native 
palate. We heard gruesome tales of the past and saw 
the stones of sacrifice, on which victims were clubbed, 
and large wooden troughs in which the cooked bodies 
were placed for carving. 

And now, behold the miracle! We went to a 
large church and saw there over a thousand natives, 
descendants of those fierce savages—a reverent, de- 
vout, Christian congregation, worshiping God with 
an ardor that is seldom seen in white lands. The 
service was entirely in the Fijian language, and was 
conducted by the Rev. Mr. McDonald, superintendent 
of the Australasian Methodist Missions in Fiji. The 
music was led by a large native choir. Such glorious 
singing is rarely equaled anywhere. Fijians, both 
men and women, have beautiful voices. The sound 
rolled out like the music of several organs magnificent 
and alive, yet the anthems were sung with no accom- 
paniment. The people joined fervently in the hymns, 
male voices always predominating. 

This was the ‘Jubilee Church” in Suva. There 
are local churches in all the native villages. About 
70,000 Fijians are under the care of the Methodist ° 
Missions, sustained by Australia and New Zealand. 
This great work is carried on by a large force of white 
missionaries, both men and women, assisted by many 
natives, well trained as ministers and teachers. Each 
white missionary has charge of a district, which may 
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include several islands. Their work is arduous, and 
their spirit is unselfish and even gay—the great 
gayety of the natives having affected their teacher. 

The natives remain quite primitive in their mode 
of living, dwelling in small houses built of poles and 
thatched with palm leaves on roof and walls. They 
eat bread-fruit, cocoanuts, yams, taro, bananas, and 
the fish caught from the shallow lagoons within the 
coral reefs, go barefoot and bareheaded, and sleep on 
mats on the floor, eight or ten to a small hut, ventilated 
by one door and what holes have been worn in the 
thatch. But they are a smiling, care-free, happy-go- 
lucky race, living with ease in a sunny land, fruitful, 
flowery and pleasant. 

The white residents are most hospitable, and 
invited us to teas and luncheons in their wide and 


. able, and baths are available everywhere. 
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lovely homes. The ministers gave us a warm welcome 
and had me speak at the meeting of their yearly synod. 
St. Andrew’s Church was filled one Sunday to hear 
an American Universalist preach; and on a Tuesday 
night I gave a talk on. “Present Church Activities 
in the United States.’’ Cordial fellowship was shown 
by the pastor, the Rev. C. W. Turner, B. A. St. 
Andrew’s is a union church, comprising Methodists 
and Presbyterians. 

Fiji is a country of absorbing interest and great 
charm. We left it with regret that we could not 
have a longer stay. The climate is hot but agree- 
July and 
August are called the pleasantest months, being their 
winter—when one can often wear a coat. 

Bagdad, Tasmania. 


The Humanism of Jesus 


John Clarence Petrie 


=H word Humanism has had many different 
6) meanings, so that when one uses it he should 
S| state exactly what he means. The Renais- 

@;|} sance humanists were so named because 
they were interested in restoring human studies as 
distinguished from divine. They rebelled against 
the medieval preoccupation with theology to delve 
into the Greek and Latin poets. To this day the two 
years study preceding the seminary proper in the 
Catholic system of education is called the Humanities, 
the main subjects being the Latin and Greek classics, 
with some mathematics and science thrown in. The 
humanism of Victorian England was really a slightly 
Anglicized version of the philosophy and religion of 
Comte, namely, a philosophy that would accept noth- 
ing that was not “demonstrable,” and so was in a 
metaphysical sense opposed to theology as Renais- 
sance humanism was opposed to it culturally. The 
non-Catholic churches are now being agitated by a 
school of thought calling itself humanist because it 
has rebelled against religion as primarily concerned 
with the glory of God. Religion they say should be 
man centered, an instrument to help him live more 
intelligently and happily. Whatever gods there be, 
whatever future life there may be, these are matters 
of no importance, being only speculations of the 
mind of man. It is obvious that no man believing 
there was a revelation from God would call theology 
a mere speculation, so it must also follow that the 
humanist has rejected revelation. 

The great difference then between a humanist 
church and any other would be in this, that worship 
is still a function of the latter while it has disappeared 
in the former. Catholics have always ridiculed 
Protestant churches as being mere lecture halls—an 
unjust accusation—but the humanist frankly admits 
that the main function of a humanist church is to 
have a lecture, or address, or sermon if you will, 
ewhich shall be concerned not with immortality or 
God, but with the visible things of life. 

That Jesus was no humanist in the modern sense 
needs no proof. The kingdom he preached was God’s 
kingdom, even though the subjects would necessarily 
be human beings. Jesus spent long hours in prayer, 


and prayer is taboo among modern theological human- 
ists. He believed in a life after death, a judgment, 
and the possibility of eternal loss. Yet Jesus was a 
humanist in another sense, in a sense that any modern 
Christian can be a humanist. The thing he valued 
next to God was a human soul. Compared with a 
soul all the wealth in the universe was as nothing. 
Man might lose that soul, but how? When we read 
over the parable of the Last Judgment and see the 
grounds upon which the goats were separated from 
the sheep we see the essential humanism of the Master. 
There were orthodoxies and rituals in Judaism, but 
he disregarded them, or held them relatively unim- 
portant—it was the way one acted toward his fellow 
man that marked him for a chosen or a rejected one. 
To offend a child was to be placed in such jeopardy 
that it were better if one had not seen the light of day. 
From the soul of man came the thoughts that, turning 
into deeds, defiled him and created havoc in society. 
Jesus was a humanist—he was interested in saving 
humanity. But his humanism was based on the con- 
viction that it was not God’s will that one of His 
creatures should perish. It was humanism with God, 
and because of God, that proved its love of God by its 
devotion to humanity. 

Dr. Fosdick has preached a searching sermon, 
“Tf Jesus Were a Modernist,” which might very well 
have been delivered before a group of humanists as 
“Tf Jesus Were a Humanist.” Dr. Fosdick might 
imagine Jesus in a humanist temple listening while a 
preacher expounded the doctrine that the important 
thing was not formal worship in a church, but the 
glorification of humanity. That prayers to God to 
stop floods were futile so long as men did not use their 
intelligence to stop floods themselves. That the 
reign of law and the study of the electron had caused 
many men to doubt whether there be a God, and 
therefore the proper study of man is man. And it 
would be quite in keeping with the character of Jesus 
to answer: “‘All this sounds well, but are you doing 
any more for humanity than the theists? Do you 
practise brotherhood in your business better than a 
Roman Catholic or a fundamentalist or a modern- 
ist?”’“ 
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The point of all this is that Jesus was not in- 
terested primarily,in the things of the mind. Theol- 
ogy was his background—Jewish theology of the first 
century—and the Jewish theology of two thousand 
years ago will not do in this century. What of it? 
Men are no more saved by their theology to-day than 
they were then. Jesus might very well say: “Yes, 
you have overthrown the old theology, but what in 
the world makes you think yours will last over night? 
Surely this is not the essence of religion.”’ 

When we say then that we follow the leadership 
of Jesus we do not mean that we accept his opinions on 
science, or literature, or the Bible, or theology, or his- 


‘tory. Man’s advance has indeed been hindered by 


. 


just this sort of misconception of what Christianity 
means. There is nothing we may not think and still 
be loyal to Jesus. The test comes in how we act. 
The humanism of Jesus was ethical—not in talking 
about man but in actually doing something for him. 
The most valuable thing in the visible universe is a 
human soul—that is the humanism of Jesus. We 
should think, develop our minds, aid in the progress 


Dr. Cavert 


S|HE annual meeting of the Greater Boston 

i} Federation of Churches was held Tuesday, 
Jan. 21, in the Church of the Redemption, 
Universalist, Boylston and Ipswich Streets, 


The ladies of the church served dinner to 163 
delegates. 

The Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., pastor of the 
Arlington Street Church, Boston, was elected presi- 
dent to succeed the Rev. Henry K. Sherrill, D. D., 
rector of Trinity Church. 

The outstanding event was the address of the 
Rev. Samuel McCrea Cavert, D. D., secretary of the 
Federal Council, who took the place of Bishop Mc- 
Connell. Much as Bishop McConnell is honored in 
Boston, he can not be missed when Dr. Cavert speaks 
with the power he showed on this occasion. He said 
in part: ° 

The contrast between the church as an ideal and the church 
in the real, as we actually find it on Main Street or Boylston 
Street, is one of the most acute religious problems of our age. 
When in an idealistic mood we sing: 

‘We are not divided, 
All one body we.’’ 


But when we get down to the sober 1ealities of the latest 
census we find the church in America broken up into 213 separate 
denominations. Again in a poetic mood we sing: 

“Such a mighty army 
Moves the Church of God.”’ 


But there are people to tell us (Prof. Harry Elmer Barnes, 
for example) that the great trouble with the church is it is never 


“abreast of the new forces, but trails so lamentably in the rear as 


to be one of the greatest enemies of social progress. 

To see the situation in any fair perspective, however, we 
must bear in mind that the church is not the only institution that 
shows the same sharp contrast between the ideal and the actual. 
We sing of the home: 


“A charm from the skies seems to hallow us there.”’ 
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But anybody with open eyes knows that there is something 


of scientific knowledge, foster art and literature, build 
schools, but these are not religion. Religion consists 
in the use to which we put everything. If we so use 
things that man is advanced as man we are humanists 
in Christ’s sense. 

It is so much easier to argue that there is no God 
or that there is a God than to live after the principle 
that humanity is sacred, that we need to be constantly 
on our guard. We have fought for religious freedom. 
Well, now that we have won it, what are we doing with 
it—still clamoring for freedom? There are adver- 
tisements along the Tennessee highways of a shaving 
soap reading, “Cheer up, Face, the war is over.”’ This 
should be the attitude of modern religious people. 
Cheer up, the war is over. We have our freedom. 
We may go to church or stay home. We may believe 
in God or deny His existence. We may be atheists, 
agnostics, Unitarians, fundamentalists. The point 
is, having become what we want to be theologically, 
what next? 

The next step is to begin practising our belief. 
Perhaps it is also the first step. 


in Boston 


very different from celestial harmony in the average family to- 
day. There is, for example, a tension between the older and 
the younger generation, the older thinking that youth is going to 
the dogs, the younger thinking their elders are hopelessly old 
fogies. 

Any institution is, from its very nature, bound to be less 
progressive than many of the individuals in it. The Methodist 
Church is not as prophetic as Bishop McConnell, but neither is 
the school system as prophetic as John Dewey, or the British 
Government as clear visioned as Ramsay MacDonald. 

This consideration makes some people say that institutions 
are a handicap instead ofahelp. But the fact is that every great 
cultural interest requires some society to express it and to foster 
it. Is it not genuinely humorous to observe that even the most 
radical young revolters against organized religion have organ- 
ized themselves into an institution and call themselves “The 
Association for the Advancement of Atheism?” 

Of course, there is a great deal of religion outside the church, 
just as there is a great deal of education outside of the school. 
It is often argued against the church that Abraham Lincoln 
never belonged to one. True, but it is also true that except for 
a few fleeting weeks Lincoln never belonged to a school. Are 
you willing to use that as an argument for doing away with 
schools? 

A student of history could make a strong case to show that 
as a matter of fact the church is less rigid, more plastic, more 
open to new influences, than most of the other basic institutions 
of society. Is it not true that any great change in political life 
has come only at the cost of violence and bloodshed? Let the 
American Revolution, the French Revolution, the Russian 
Revolution, the present chaos in China, testify. Our judicial 
institutions are notably conservative, having their very basis 
in precedent handed down from the past. As compared with 
either, our political or our judicial institutions, the church shows 
itself remarkably plastic. In the sixteenth century the church 
was regarded as dead from corruption; then came the Reforma- 
tion. In the eighteenth century the church was so spiritually 
sterile that men despaired of it; then came the Wesleyan re- 
vival. In the nineteenth century the church was out of touch 
with the struggling masses; then came the Salvation Army and 
the Y. M. C. A. 

The reason for this constant renewal is that in the historic 
personality of Jesus Christ the church has a figure so creative and 
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dynamic that even though the church becomes like a cold and 
frozen river, a new current of warmth again and again flows into 
it from that central source of spiritual life and power. 

So to-day it would not be difficult to show that at the very 
points where the church is criticised most, new influences are at 
work reshaping it. The church is criticised for not being con- 
cerned with great issues of social justice, yet nothing is more 
characteristic of present day religious life than a rising concern 
for world peace and human brotherhood. The foreign mission- 
ary mcyement is criticised for being patronizing in its attitude 
toward other peoples, but a year ago last Easter at the meeting 
of the International Missionary Council there were representa- 
tives of fifty different nations, and of every race, participating 
on a basis of equality in the shaping of missionary problems. 

The church is criticised most of all for its divisions. But 
to-day the movement of church federation means that a remark- 
able new thing is happening. Churches are not merely talking 
about the spirit of unity; they are actually practising it. They 
are to-day doing together many of the things which a united 
church, when it comes, will do. Co-operation and fellowship 
are being made a living reality, not merely a dream in the clouds, 
through the influence of church federation throughout the 
country. 

The genius of the movement for church federation repre- 
sents an effort to achieve practical unity in Christian life and 
work while fully safeguarding the freedom for which the de- 
nominations have historically stood. It is an attempt to attain 
by thoroughly democratic processes the sense of fellowship and 
the working solidarity which non-Protestant bodies secure by 
means of a highly centralized organization and much exercise 
of authority. 

With the view that the rise of the denominations has always 
been unjustifiable and deplorable the movement for church 
federation has little sympathy. It is of the very genius of church 
federation to recognize and rejoice in the great values for the 
sake of which the major denominations have come into being. 
Even after admitting unreservedly the tragic handicaps caused 
by the existence of scores of separate Protestant groups, one need 
have no hesitaney in saying that the whole church is not poorer 
but very much richer because of the special contributions which 


the diverse denominations have made. The important bodies 
have arisen historically for highly significant reasons to bear 
witness to needed aspects of Christian truth, as in the case of 
the Lutheran Reformation; to effect a sorely needed revival of 
spiritual life, as in the Wesleyan movement; to: gain rightful 
freedom, as in the case of the Congregationalists and the Bap- 
tists; to minister more helpfully to certain temperaments, like 
the Anglican and the Quaker groups; to appeal to certain groups 
of the population hitherto unreached and unserved, as in the 
case of the Salvation Army. 

To-day, however, the major Protestant bodies share the 
same general outlook. The things which are of supreme con- 
cern to Presbyterians are precisely the things which they hold in 
common with Baptists, Methodists, Congregationalists and 
other groups. 

We can not allow the honorable history of the various de- 
nominations to stand in the way of their full co-operation. In 
fact, to-day the denominations can justify their continuance 
only by demonstrating that their separate organizations do not 
prevent their uniting effectively in great programs of service. 
If churches that have a common function to fulfill in a com- 
munity can not learn to co-operate as successfully as the public 
schools co-operate, the irresistible development of social forces 
will, in the long run, leave them in the back eddies instead of in 
the central current of life. 

The strategy of the present religious situation demands that, 
without waiting for any formal merger of the churches, plans be 
adopted at once that will secure the practical advantages of 
united action and minister steadily to an enlarging fellowship. 
This it is which gives crucial importance to the development of 
church federation. In contrast with other movements that 
emphasize an agreement in all the details of a creedal statement, 
in the conception of the sacraments, in the nature of the ministry 
and in forms of government, the movement of church federation 
rests on the simple conviction that a common purpose and a com- 
mon spirit of service afford the real basis for practical unity here 
and now. Moreover, there is abundant reason to believe that 
the most vital unity will always be found, not in a consideration 
of our intellectual backgrounds, but in a facing of the concrete 
tasks of our contemporary world. 


Internship of Theological Students 
Carl Olson : 


The paragraph headed “Internship of Theological Stu- 
dents”? in the article ‘‘General Convention at Work’’ which 
appears in the issue of January 11, seems to deserve serious 
consideration. There are cases in which such a plan would work 
out to advantage, but on the whole it seems impractical, unwise 
and unnecessary. I hope to see expression of opinion regarding 
the proposition. My own reactions are these: 

It is impractical. Under such a system we should have a 
minister in a small church receiving supervision from the minister 
of a large church, or from a state superintendent, or from the 
minister of another small community. At all events, the super- 
visor would be in a different environment. He could offer his 
solution, based upon experience in a different field. To be val- 
uable in a specific case he should have a personal knowledge of 
all factors—which means people, which means personal contact 
with the parish to be supervised. Time being limited, this 
would be practically impossible. If the supervisor were minister 
in a city he could not say that his solution would be possible of 
application in asmall community. In such a case he might refer 
to solutions being applied successfully in other small churches. 
As he does so, his role of supervisor loses its value. The same 
advice could be more directly obtained through contact between 
the two pastors of small churches. 

Active supervision and the execution of orders by the 
student will not solve the problem which is to be met by this 
proposal. We can not impose a method upon one type of per- 


son and one type of community which has worked with another 
type of person and community, and be guaranteed certain re- 
sults. Such a thought seems absurd. ‘ 

Considering internship as an assistant, we may agree that 
there are immense values to be gained. But are they not limited 
to a consideration of the person’s technique and a gleaning of 
those portions which may harmonize with one’s own tempera- 
ment? The chances are slight that two people with identical 
or even similar natures would ever be together as supervisor 
and student. When the period of apprenticeship was over, 
would we not find the man even more at sea when he found that 
a “sure cure’’ of his past adviser didn’t work in Littletown as it 
did in Bigcity? 

Then my claim is that the plan is unwise. It means the 
genesis of bishoprics, not quite in harmony with our ideal of a 
free church. It would mean that the people of the small church 
would hesitate to bring their problems to their minister, knowing 
that they were likely to have to wait until the instructor came 
over to look through the microscope and tell the student what 
solution to apply. Anything which tends to remove the minister 
from his people handicaps the church. 

Then it is unnecessary, for we have adequate provision for 
the securing of advice. That provision is much wider than any 
which could be devised under the system of bishops. Where 
our ministers are located so as to make contact possible it is 
hard to keep them apart. There are personal friendships which 
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extend throughout one’s state and even beyond. Each conven- 
tion gives new friendships through which various methods and 
techniques may be gained. There are such sources as contacts 
with one’s theological school faculty, advice from our denomina- 
tional leaders, inspiration from ministerial retreats and from 
talks with ministers of other denominations. Then I recall a 
little meeting for young ministers and ministers-to-be which 
was held at the Minneapolis Y. P. C. U. Convention, when Dr. 
Shutter gave a talk upon methods which he had evolved during 
his ministry. From such a free field as this a man who wants 
advice can find plenty, and he has the privilege of sorting it and 
using that which seems to go with his own people and self. It 
seems to me that if a man hasn’t sense enough to avail himself 
of such a fellowship—he doesn’t need a bishop, he needs a leave 


_ of absence. 


The plan as advocated seems to be designed to cover two 
important problems, each of which may be solved in a better 
way. In the first place, it automatically removes young men, 
just out of college, from consideration for the so-called “‘larger 
churches.’”’ It does give older men in the ministry the chance 
for more consideration. If this is its purpose, it’s a bit behind 
the times, for the pendulum of choice already seems to be swing- 
ing as parishes see that the value of experience is at least equal 
to the enthusiasm of youth. If discrimination still exists, might 
it not better be solved by summer sessions at our theological 
schools, when the older men might avail themselves of an op- 
portunity to secure the latest in equipment in the field of religion 
and religious education? I offer this as an aid to the pendulum, 
because there are many men who are keeping abreast of the 
times, and from them there seems to be no great complaint 
against discrimination. 

In the second place, the proposition seems to be directed 
against ‘‘misfits’’ and insufficiently trained men. This is covered 
by our fellowship committee rules. Candidates for ordination 
are required to show that they have served at least a year in the 
active ministry. They are examined as to “purpose, character 
and abilities.’”’ If they need more training, the fellowship com- 
mittees should tell them so and see that men sanctioned are 
eapable. If there is any criticism to be made of men in our 
ministry and of their abilities, why not go back to the fellowship 
committees which permitted them to enter? The character of 
licentiates and the progress of their work is supposedly under the 
watchful eye of a fellowship committee. Of course we can not 
expect these committees to be infallible, but the responsibility 
rests upon them if we follow our legal procedure. 

I’d like to hear from the sponsors of this movement par- 
ticularly in regard to two questions. Would it really be a 
bishopric—and, if so, how will such strictness rest upon men 
who are seeking to serve their ideals in free churches? And if 
it is to be a lax supervision, what good will it have to commend 
itself above the values of simple friendship and fellowship such 
as are ours to-day? 


* * * 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of Things That Fill the World 


I am often reminded of my friend, Robert Louis Stevenson, 
and how he once wrote some grown folks’ verses for children. 
And he said, The World is so Big and I am so Small, I do not like 
it at all, at all. And I suppose that was the way he really felt 
about it. But that was no kind of Poetry to sell a Child’s Gar- 
den of Verses. So at the Suggestion of the Publisher he changed 
it. And he said, The World is so Full of a Number of Things, 
I’m sure we should all be as Happy as Kings. But he was not 
happy as a king when he first wrote it and before he was requested 
to change it. 

Now I have those same two kinds of feeling about the world. 
It is very Big and I am Very Small, and sometimes I am a trifle 
disturbed by the Proportion. And it is very Full of a Number of 
things but they do not all make me Happy, even as happiness is 
reckoned among Kings, and that may be nothing to write home 


i about. 
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Now I have discovered the world is Big or Otherwise in pro- 
portion to the size of the Inhabitant thereof; for the world can 
not be Very Big unto a Clam; neither is the Diameter of the Uni- 
verse much enlarged unto a Plant Louse by the distance from the 
Pole Star to the Constellation of Orion. And the size of the Uni- 
verse unto a worm in an Hickory Nut is the size of the Interior 
Dimensions of the Shell of the Nut, and that is about the size the 
Universe hath for some men. 

And whether the things of which the World is so Full shall 
make life Happy or Otherwise dependeth on many matters. 
For the world is so full of Microbes and of Foolish Notions about 
this and that and something else that one can not be happy about 
the Multiplicity of Things unless he shall discover something else 
to make him happy. 

Now I have sought to be at home in the Universe, so far 
as I can inhabit it either by my physical presence or my spiritual 
discernment. I am aware that this Universe is probably some- 
what larger than I have been accustomed to think and perhaps 
a trifle larger than I yet realize, and that it is fuller than I have 
supposed, being especially crammed in what hath been called 
Empty Space, and Matter being but Holes in the Ether. But I 
have accepted the Universe in faith that a Great and Wise God 
doth share it with me, and that beside Him and me are some very 
interesting folk, a few of whom I know. And so I think that 
not many kings are as happy as I am. 


* * * 


SECOND-HAND BOOK STORES 


I gain delight in finding time to visit second-hand book 
stores. Books may be, as Longfellow describes them, “‘sepulchers 
of thought,”’ but not to me. 

My fellowship is with Bacon, who declared, ‘‘Good books are 
true friends.’’ And so I yield to the lure of any store that sells 
“good books.’’ Sometimes I drop in to Niel Morrow Ladd’s 
store on Flatbush Avenue, near St. Mark’s. Last week I made 
a purchase, and I want to tell you about my “‘bargain.’”’ This is 
not an advertisement, but an appreciation. 

There were six books, ‘‘A Hill Top on the Marne’”’ by Mil- 
dred Aldrich, number one. Miss Aldrich was an American—a 
writer—who lived near the Marne when the Great War com- 
menced. She wrote a series of books, readable, interesting, 
educative, delightful. This was one of the best, and all are ex- 
cellent. Here is the dedication of the volume, 


To my Grandmother, 
Judith Trask Baker, 
That staunch New Englander and 
Pioneer Universalist 
To the Memory of whose Courage and 
Example I owe a Debt of 
Eternal Gratitude. 


The second book was the life of Ebenezer Fisher. ‘Dr. 
Fisher was the first president of the Canton Theological School 
and a great and good man. This is the first time I have ever 
seen this book among used books. 

The third was the life of Hosea Ballou by Dr. O. F. Safford. 
This is the most readable life of Father Ballou in existence. 

The fourth book, ‘““‘To Know Him,’ by M. S. Rice, makes a 
series of lectures to theological student in sermon form. It is 
Methodistic and evangelistic, and is suggestive. 

The fifth volume bore the title ‘‘Fares, Please!’’ and the 
author’s name, Halford E. Luccock. Little essays dressed in 
“ylainest workaday gingham and calico,” Erected as “starting 
points for thought.” 

The sixth volume was an old book (1885) on “Prayers” by 
George Dawson. The prayers I found to have the grace of 
invigorating rhetoric and stimulating reverent thought. 

Six splendid books in excellent condition, for which I paid 
five cents each, or six for a quarter. I am ready to yield to 
another temptation.—Thomas Edward Potterton, in the Little 
Minister. 


‘ 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


IN THE TIME OF MOSES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

On the editorial page of your edition of Jan. 18, I read your 
biting criticism of Judge Burrows, who refused to admit Profes- 
sor MacIntosh recently to citizenship on the ground, as you put 
it, that MacIntosh could not promise in advance to bear arms 
in defense of the United States under all circumstances. It 
is apparent from the press discussion of the matter that Mac- 
Intosh reserved unto himself the right to decide by his own 
conscience whether the war were morally justified. If not 
morally justified, in his opinion, then he preferred to be exempt 
from the obligation of going to battle in his country’s defense. 
In my humble opinion, you are wrong and the court was right. 
In times of national peril, it is easy to see that, with thousands 
of conscientious objectors in the ranks, there could be no for- 
ward movement along the battle line, and the result would be 
that this country would be defeated by some great and powertul 
enemy. It cculd easily have happened in the last great con- 
flict, for instance, at the battle of the Marne. A general com- 
manding troops has a moral and legal right to depend upon 
their allegiance to the flag, and if they fail in such allegiance he 
undoubtedly has the right to punish them severely for their 
treachery. 

In the Old Testament we find Moses and Joshua leading 
the children of Israel out of the house of bondage in the land of 
Egypt. The text states that under divine guidance they at last 
reached the promised land, to wit, the land flowing with milk 
and honey. But that land had to be conquered and Jerusalem 
and Jericho taken from the enemy. If there had been cowards 
who differed with Jehovah in his plan, it is entirely possible that 
the Jewish nation would never have survived that terrible ordeal 
through which it had to pass for forty years in the wilderness. 
And it might well be that if the Jews had been forced back into 
Egypt, there would have been no Christ born in Bethlehem of 
Judea for the Christian in these latter days to follow. 

From personal experience with these objectors, I have found 
them ever ready in times of danger to exact the utmost of pro- 
tection from Uncle Sam, while reserving unto themselves the 
right to elect whether to serve or not to serve in the ranks in 
time of national peril. For myself, I had much rather take for 
my motto that sterling utterance of Stephen Decatur printed 
at page 4 in the edition of Jan. 25 of Liberty: “Our Country! In 
her intercourse with foreign nations may she always be in the 
right; but our country, right or wrong.” 

William E. Lockner. 

Leckport, N. Y. 


* * 


PETRIE ANSWERS CGOODSPEED 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

As I am mentioned in Mr. Gocdspeed’s letter, may I have 
part of the responsibility for the reply? 

I deny that to believers in one religion the members of 
all others are atheists. Roman Catholics do not consider 
Protestants or Jews or Mohammedans atheists, nor do I, nor 
does any other person of my acquaintance. Any one using the 
term atheist to apply-to any one but a denier of the existence of 
God misuses a word whose plain meaning can be found in any 
dictionary if the Greek derivation is not obvious. And it does 
not matter which God. A man may worship Moloch and be a 
theist. If he be high minded as the very best of the saints, he is 
still an atheist if he denies the existence of God. When I use 
the term atheist I do not use it as a reproach but as a scientific 
classification. What I detest is to see modern thought running 
into atheistic channels and being afraid to call a spade a spade. 
Ii atheism is the thing let’s be proud of it. 

We Christians spend a great deal of time telling why we 
believe in prayer—and perhaps superstition, that depends on 
what one calls superstition. We really do think the world would 


be worse off here and now if atheism were generally adopted, but 
our main reason for being what we are is because we believe 
our religion is true. We are trying to keep our Liberal Church 
at work on the task it started out to perform—to preach that 
true religion was summed up by Jesus as love to God and love 
to man, and that no person in history has ever been so instru- 
mental in bringing forth the best emotions of the human heart 
as that same Jesus. 

We do not believe we are unreasonable in trying to hew to 
that line. We consider the burden of the proof is on those 
within the body who criticise us for so doing. We do not think 
it unfair to suggest to those who do not agree with us that they 
are not obliged to remain with us. Nor, on the other hand, if 
we find that our members have so far moved away from the re- 
ligion of their fathers as to make us conspicuously out of place 
in the ministry, are we unwilling to leave. If humanism is 
atheism we ought to know it. If our churches are now atheistic 
we ought to know it. We shall know what to do when we have 
learned the real truth about the present drift. 

John Clarence Petrie. 

Memphis, Tenn. 


* * 


COMMENT ON A. SAMPLE COPY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Here is a clipping from a letter written by a man whose 
good opinion is worth having, so I pass it on: 

“Referring to the Leader, I was surprised at the scope and 
quality of the weekly. I enjoyed every page of it. Dr. Dwight 
Bradley interested us very much. Mrs. H. had heard him, 
He was minister of the Congregational church out in Webster. 
I notice that they have used some of Dodson’s study in the 
children’s department, something on child psychology. The 
journal is rich in its contributions, and I get a certain vibration 
from it that I do not get from some of the other weeklies. Plenty 
of dope on the subject of humanism. One contributor was rich, 
he had it sized up that humanism was nothing but atheism, 
dressed up in a new garb.” 

I855 


* * 


THE ONEONTA MINISTER REJOINS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your rejoinder to my letter, printed in Reactions, Jan. 11, 
concerning a far-sighted and generous attitude toward human- 
ists, plays admirably into the hands of my thought (if I may be 
permitted the use of so bungling a phrase), for your first ques- 
tion, “Are there no ideas of which we have a right to say, ‘We 
believe these ideas are fallacious and the result of spreading 
them will be harmful?’”’ is exactly the short-sighted attitude 
that the orthodox doctors assumed toward Universalists in the 
old days, as has been aptly proved by the passage of time; and 
it is upon this attitude that my letter turned. 

The letter had no personal intent toward you, for, on the 
whole, I do genuinely admire your liberal spirit. I was calling 
attention to a tendency, now getting to be vocative at our con- 
ventions, to condemn humanists wholesale, exactly as our fore- 
fathers were baited by the orthodox doctors, whose sincerity 
no one questions, but whose errors of thought and foresight are 
seen, in the light of day, to have been errors of crassitude. No 
intelligent Universalist should bare himself to such a charge, 
unless he courts the risibles or the pitying contempt of people 
who really think. 

“Intellectual integrity’? consists in attempting to think - 
things through; not in “‘steadfast maintenance of truth as we see _ 
it.” That attitude is admirable and commendable, and quite 
obviously necessary; but it is not to be mistaken for intellectual 
integrity. 

We agree that there is nothing moral in “‘yes, yes’’ attitudes. 
We always have, and we always hope to agree here. i 


es 
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By all means suppress your ‘“‘Bravo’’ if you can not think 
Bravo! Withhold acquiesence ever, unless your acquiescence is 
sincere. But my whole point is that it is “very old stuff’ indeed 
for our doctors to attempt to delight their congregations to-day 
by lambasting humanists, who possibly are putting the future 
in as much debt to them as our Universalist forefathers in their 
time put present Christianity. 

The orthodox doctors, who in the old days of narrow, creedal 
| faith, lambasted Universalists, forgot both the oneness of God 
the Father, and the universality of brotherhood. We should 
' remember. We have obligations in that direction. 
| Furthermore, cults we shall have with us for many genera- 

tions to come; cults often ad nauseam, based upon institutions, 
| upon whim, upon “revelation,’”’ upon individual intuitive “ex- 
perience,’’ cults mysterious and visionary. But, so sure as more 
and more men’s eyes are opened and their thoughts are widened 
with the process of the suns, we shall see less and less as in a 
darkened mirror, and more and yet more as by the clear white 
light of established fact. To find facts, to teach facts; to eagerly 
search for, if haply we may find, a philosophy that shall unify 
facts, and to present them intelligently and helpfully for human 
use—this is the task that falls to religious leaders to-day. To 
domicile one’s self in a narrow house of personal faith, or in a re- 
splendent mansion of personal faith, is not enough for one who 
would lead to-day. Leaders of men may nevermore say, as 
from their doorways, to the passers-by, ‘“‘Come, live with me, and 
be comfortable!’’ Theirs must be a trumpet-call as from a hill- 
top out under the sky and the stars, “On! On! O Man! On! 
to a grasp of the significance of the age in which we live, and 
of its trends! On! On! to understanding! 

: Harry Enos Rouillard. 

Oneonta, New York. 

* * 


A. METHODIST FOR US 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I would like to say that we find the Leader one of the very 
best of papers. It is well edited and the entire contents are 
wholesome and spiritually helpful. 

Although personally I am a Methodist I am very glad to say 
a few words of praise for the Christian Leader. 
i G. W. Wilson. 
Geneva, Ill. 


* * 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

“First get rid of God; then we can begin to do things.” 
This seems to be the slogan of present-day humanism. It does 
not seem to have been the slogan of men like St. Paul, Xavier, 
or even Grenfell in our own generation. These men have done 
things, evea while carrying the intolerable burden of their faith 
in God. There is at least a legitimate suspicion that the prom- 

ised “‘doings’’ of present-day humanism will eventually evaporate 
into thin air and intellectual gymnastics. ‘‘The earth, as 
Amiel so forcibly pointed out, “‘can be conquered only in the name 
of heaven.” 

Many of your readers must have read, with mixed emotions, 
the combat between two Unitarian ministers, Messrs. Petrie and 
Kent. What would men like Martineau, Parker, and Dewey— 
champions of a wonderful theism—what would they have said 
about such a movement as present-day atheistic humanism, 
springing out of the very bosom of Unitarianism? What would 
Sarah Flower Adams have said? In that one deathless line, 
“Nearer, my God, to Thee,’’ she has done more for the salvation 
of human souls than the whole atheistic-humanistic movement 
can accomplish in a hundred generations. 

Humanism—the genuine brand—if [ understand Mr. Kent 
correctly, has “‘advanced”’ beyond God. So did Auguste Comte 
and the humanism which he founded. But alas! the founder 
ended his career in a madhouse. Logical enough. The next step 
in atheistic humanism is more than likely to be an ‘“‘advance’’ be- 
yond Man also, a plunge into Schopenhauerism and Hartmanism. 


Make no mistake, there is a strain of insanity at the root of the 
whole movement. 

Atheistic humanism is the culmination of a tendency which 
we can trace for more than a generation—the ebbing out of our 
consciousness of God. The pressure of externalism has been too 
much for us. David Swing noticed it more than forty years ago. 
And now Dwight Bradley, with the vision of a prophet, has led 
us to the mountain top, and pointed out to us the enemies that 
have wrecked our faith. We have created a new falsehood by 
moving into another extreme, but there is an indication that the 
tide will soon turn. 

Oluf Tandberg. 

Mechanic Falls, Maine. 


* * 


A SHIPLOAD OF UNIVERSALISTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

“A Shipload of Universalists’—the prospectus of a pil- 
grin.age to Europe in 1931 as published in the Leader of Jan. 4, 
seems almost too good to be true. Possible, yes. Do we not 
recall the delightful trip across the continent to Pasadena for 
the most friendly Convention ever held by our church, its con- 
tinuance to San Francisco and the splendid showing made at the 
Exposition? I still enjoy the picture of the fine company of dele- 
gates.. The side-trips to San Diego, the Yosemite and Yellow- 
stone Park that many of us made together! For what price 
would I part with those memories? 

And now another and greater pilgrimage is offered. If 
this is put over it will be the greatest adventure of our church in 
my lifetime. I am not ready to*sign up, for I must find the 
money, but I have already begun a diligent search. That lost 
coin is going to be found and then will be great rejoicing! I am 
on the list of those who intend to go. I have dreamed of such a 
trip as this all my life, and something says: ‘‘Now or never.’ 
The committee say they wish ‘“‘to hear from our ministers and 
all who are interested.’”” You may forward this response to their 
proposal in print or otherwise as you may deem best. 

EL. Conklin. 

Derby Line, Vt. 

* * 


ANOTHER “SLAM AT HUMANISM’’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

If all our ministers were to abandon their churches and 
affiliate with the new cults that are springing up on every hand, 
what would become of the Sunday schools and young people’s 
religious societies connected with our churches? 

Better to rear our children in the fear of eternal punishment 
than that they should be taught to recognize no Supreme Being 
but themselves. That belief savors too much of the self-made 
man who worships his makerE. goism would be a more appro- 
priate name forit. Fora child to be brought up with no religious 
training is nothing short of a tragedy. Aside from the great 
preponderance of alien population who figure so largely in our 
prison records, the history of a large majority of our criminals 
would reveal a tragic lack of Christian influence and environment. 

We all know that youth must have its fling, and if the 
early training is such that church festivities satisfy the craving 
for social activities, then the dance halls, night clubs, cheap 
movie shows and doubtful theaters will have no appeal. Drink- 
ing, smoking, carousing, dissipation and hip flasks are not tol- 
erated in church entertainments, therefore it can not be denied 
that the church with its auxiliaries is the redeeming element of 
society. 

This new heresy professes to the creed of love for our fellow 
men. We all know that love means service. Do they serve 
their fellow men any more or better than do our ministers? Do 
they support benevolent societies and missions—have workers 
who spend time, substance and energies working and giving to 
the poor, the sick, the aged and the needy—as do our churches? 
One apostle declares that our needs are only moral and ethical, 
which means that we have no spiritual needs, and that necessarily 
implies that we have no spirit, no soul, no sentiment, no im- 
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mortality—in fact everything sacred is eliminated from life. 
If that doctrine can give ‘happiness and peace,’’ as one adherent 
declares, then they are welcome to that sort of happiness and 
peace. It must be that those who advocate this theory have 
never known the love of a father for his little child, a mother for 
her helpless babe, or any degree of filial or other affection—indeed 
they might be classified in the category of the “hard boiled.”’ 

Not many of us have reached mature years without having 
at some time agonized over a sick bed, or been through the valley 
of the shadow with some beloved one, and it is a pitiable person- 
ality indeed that has no hope of a future reunion with the ones 
dearer than life itself who have gone from our earthly vision. 
And more pitiable still the individual incapable of the impulse 
to exclaim with our immortal Scottish bard, ‘‘O aid me with Thy 
help, Omnipotence Divine!”’ 

Martha Maxim. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
ok * 
TOUCHING LOYALTY 

To the Editor of the Leader: 

Although I am only able to read a little bit, it seems I must 
have the Leader to hold in my hand. 

Mrs. Walter E. Scott. 
Loveland, Ohio. i 
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A GOLD STAR MOTHER DISCUSSES DOLES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

On behalf of relatives of ex-service men I express apprecia- 
tion of Herbert Benton’s ‘‘Remember the Boys of the A. E. F.,” 
and to my thanks add the reminder that a dole should be a last 
resort, and that there are more helpful methods of helping some 
of us. 

We whose hearts still ache because of the empty places near 
the fireside have also been ‘‘saddened by the forgetfulness of the 
tremendous sacrifice and the casual and reprehensible attitude 
which seems to draw the curtain of oblivion.” 

Even ministers forget that some things which might make 
the bereaved mothers’ lct a bit easier are unnecessarily ignored. 
Holidays are hours of grief to us, however bravely we smile. 
Mothers’ Day is the hardest in our year. Why can’t minister 
realize this and prepare an inspiring memorial service for that 
day? It can be made a helpful hour,and the American Legion 
Post is always willing to aid the church which accepts this task. 
Of course depressing themes should be avoided, but, if rightly 
managed, Mothers’ Day can uplift those whose sons are no 
longer here to voice their love. 

Dr. Benton’s article clearly states the need of the family 
whose head still suffers physically. I’m glad some realize that 
“it is not yet time to forget those who are still suffering.’’ These 
should be first considered, but there are others in desperate 
situations—as we note if we check the cases of ex-service men 
who take their own lives because of unemployment. We should 
plan to help these to help themselves. 

Because the mother of young children belongs in the home, 
inadequate compensations should be supplemented and ofttimes 
the dole is the only solution of a family’s need. We should also 
give thought tothe mother whose married son gave his life. 
Hers is a serious problem. She has no ‘‘compensation’’—what a 
terrible term that is in-such a case! If she chances to lose a 
position her years make it more difficult for her to secure em- 
ployment, even though she is more competent than a younger 
woman. 
ie If our denomination accepts Dr. Benton’s suggestion as to 
raising funds, they should be expended for constructive help 
rather than a dole, and in many cases nothing could be more 
beneficial than securing employment for ex-service men and 
their relatives. If the dole must be given perhaps the Red Cross 
is the least objectionable agent. 

During the World War and for a year thereafter I was a 
home service visitor in the Red Cross. That organigation did 
and does good work, but of necessity its methods are those of 


organized charity. Because of bitter experiences due to contacts 
with professional welfare workers there are scores and scores of 
service men’s relatives who will not apply to the Red Cross al- 
though in actual need. Those who have never been in need may 
refer suffering ones to public charity and censure the pride which 
hides its suffering rather than ask a dole, but there are many who 
prefer starvation to accepting help from strangers. 

Again I thank Dr. Benton, who has not forgotten those 
willing to die for their ideals. ‘ 
W.S.A. 
Beverly, Mass. 

* * 


A NATURALIZED AMERICAN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I wish I could tell how much I appreciate and love the 
Leader, but I am rather handicapped in way of expressing myself, 
being only a naturalized American with only a ‘‘picked up’”’ Eng- 
lish to my demand. 

Mia Peterson. 

La Jolla, Cal. 

* * 


A KINDLY SIZING UP OF SEVERAL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have been writing to the Publishing House about a book, 
and as the postman has to go there to take that letter I may as 
well write to you and so kill one bird with two stones 

I think the Leader for Dec. 7 about the best ever. Who could 
read “The Things We Value”’ and not be the better for it, or 
Dr. Betts’s ‘Discipline of Poverty,”’ or ‘“The Spirit of the Manse,”’ 
—we must not leave that out? Wonderful as was the visit of the 
spirit, more wonderful must have been the vision when from the 
front door Abel Newman saw the new moon “Tising’ over 
Savin Hill! 

The comments on ‘‘The Recovery of Religion’’ were inter- 
esting and some good thoughts were brought out, but I doubt 
the practical benefit of publishing so many at one time. 

I want to thank Dr. McCollester for his happy statement of 
the relation of science and religion as that of marriage, for surely 
each is helpmate to the other. I also want to thank my friend 
(made friend by his writings in the Leader) Robert Whitaker for 
his beautiful verses ‘“‘Orthodoxy,”’ in the Leader of Nov. 16. 

In July the Leader had a lengthy address on ‘‘A Workable 
Idea of God.’ I confess I read that with scant pleasure and no 
inspiration, but turning back a few pages I find, in ““A Poem 
Comes to Life,’”’ this passage from Job, ‘“‘Speak to the earth and 
it shall teach you,”’ and, lifting up my eyes and beholding His 
handiwork, I found what I could not find in the labored address, 
a workable idea of God. 

Could we not have an address from some of our great 
preachers a little oftener, instead of so much humanism? I am 
sure what Dr. Shutter tells those folks up there by the laughing 
waters would be of interest to many others. ’ 

I should like to visit his church, but it is far, and my ex- 
perience visiting Universalist churches has been disappointing. 
During the sesquicentennial exposition my wife and I visited 
both churches in Philadelphia. Both are beautiful little churches 
and are easily found, but the doors were shut, and we were 
literally shut out in the rain, for we got soaked before we reached 
the hotel. | 

Again this last summer we found ourselves near Riverside, 
California, and after a trolley ride of about twelve miles we found 
the church there, and again the door was shut. 

These experiences have brought us to a point where rather 
than a Universalist church we seek a church with an open door. 

We like the Leader, we like the editor, we like the reactions. 
Truth to tell, using a darkey’s expression, I’m a ‘‘powerful’”’ 
reactor myself, but I seldom inflict my reactions on other folks, 
excepting of course, my wife, who in kindness of heart endures 
much. 

I.G. 

Marshall, Texas. 
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The General Goneinton at Work 


THE COUNCIL OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
First Meeting of the Council 


The Council of Religious Education, an organization created 
by vote of the Washington session of the Universalist General 
Convention, held its first meeting at the Hotel Lenox, Boston, 
on December 26 and 27, at the call of the chairman, Mr. Victor 
A. Friend. 

Members present: Mr. Victor A. Friend, chairman, and the 
Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., representing the General Convention; 
the Rey. Hazel I. Kirk, Mrs. E. R. Sampson and Miss Alice G. 
Enbom, representing the Women’s National Missionary Associa- 
tion; the Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, D. D., the Rev. John Ratcliff, 
and Mr. Carl A. Hempel, representing the General Sunday School 
Association; and the Rev. Max Kapp and the Rev. Lawrence 
Abbott, representing the Young People’s Christian Union. The 
Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D., the third representative of the 
General Convention, and the Rev. Dorothy Tilden Spoerl, the 
third representative from the Young People’s Christian Union, 
were unable to be present. 

A general survey of the scope of religious educational work 
in the Universalist Church was considered during the entire 
Thursday session, the discussion centering around the three 
following questions which had been sent out to the members prior 
to the meeting as an agenda: 


1. What is your organization doing to carry on 
religious education at present? What groups is it 
reaching? What groups is it failing to reach which 
you think might come under its jurisdiction? 

2. Define as clearly as possible the function of 
‘your organization in the church as a whole both locally ° 
and nationally. 

3. What, in your opinion, has your organization a 
right to expect from a Department of Religious Educa- 
tion? What, if any, gaps are there which a correlated 
program of Religious Education could help fill? 


Each organization was called upon in turn to discuss each 
question. 

Religious Education to many people means the work done 

in the church Sunday school. The discussion brought out the 
fact that religious education is a broad term as it is used in our 
church, including financial education or stewardship, missionary 
education or a giving spirit, the technique of getting the edu- 
cational program over, co-operation, development of a worship 
program, creation in the individual of a self-realization and social 
consciousness, character building, ethics and leadership train- 
ing. » \ 
Each cf the organizations is working along one or several of 
these lines, and the fact was brought out that there is often a 
duplication of effort by two or more organizations, while it was 
also shown that there are certain age groups which are not 
reached by any organization. There is so much competition 
with outside organizations which preach brotherhood and social 
service, and which offer far better recreational activities than the 
church can, that the church must develop some one thing which 
it can offer to the world as distinctive and something which can 
be gotten from no other organization. It seemed to be the 
consensus of opinion that the development of a worship program 
would fill this need. It should be the church’s function to bring 
the individual close to a power greater than himself. Such a 
worship program should be developed and emphasized through- 
out every department of the church organization from the 
smallest child to the oldest member. A Department of Religious 
Education, having knowledge of the work of every auxiliary or- 
ganization, could formulate such a program which would corre- 
late the efforts of all and present a unified program It could 
give particular attention to the weaker spots in the organizations 
and assist in overcoming them. 


The Friday session concerned itself primarily with the crea- 
tion of an organization to undertake the development of certain 
definite lines of work. It had been thought wise to increase the 
number of members of the Council to fifteen, allowing three 
members to be appointed who were not connected officially with 
any of the organizations concerned. This would bring to the 
deliberations of the Council a point of view quite different from 
that of any of the other membeis, and one wh’ch would be of 
infinite value in solving the problems before the Council. A 
nominating committee was appointed which presented certain 
names and the casting of ballots resulted in the election of Mrs. 
Victor A. Friend, the Rev. Clifford W. Collins and Donald 
Sleeper as the three additional members of the Council. 

An Executive Committee was appointed, consisting of Mr. 
Friend, representing the General Convention, Mr. Ratcliff, 
representing the General Sunday School Association, Miss Kirk, 
representing the Women’s National Missionary Association, and 
Mr. Kapp, representing the Young People’s Christian Union. 
Dr. Etz was elected by vote as the fifth member on this Com- 
mittee. A meeting was arranged for January 24. 

The Council voted to make its immediate concern the 
rendering of such assistance as is possible toward the solution of 
the problems of the Y. P. C. U. It also voted to refer the prob- 
lem of a Director of Religious Education to the Executive Com- 
mittee for study and recommendation. 

Another extremely important step which the Council took 
was to assume responsibility as a Council for the fmancial, edu- 
cational and recreational activities of the institutes at Murray 
Grove and Galesburg, and to be responsible for co-operation in 
other institutes. 

A worth while beginning has been made in carrying out the 
instructions of the Washington Convention to study and corre- 
late fields and programs looking toward the formation of a per- 
manent Department of Religious Education. A thing of this 
sort must come gradually and as a natural growth through closer 
co-operation. The spirit of the whole Council was a-teal desire 
to see the church and its various organizations advance and de- 
velop through a more efficient use of the spiritual and financial 
resources at its disposal. In union there is strength, and the 
Council hopes to eliminate duplication of effort and develop a 
unified program of religious education in its broadest meaning, 
which will cover the erftire period of the individual’s life. 


Meeting of the Executive Committee 


The Executive Committee of the Council met on January 
24 with all members present. In addition, Mrs. Dorothy Spoerl, 
president of the Y. P. C. U., conferred with the Committee in 
regard to the various matters considered. Reports of the work 
of the different organizations were made by their representa- 
tives. ' 

It was decided to appoint a special committee with one mem- 
ber from each organization involved to plan for the institutes 
in which all are jointly interested 

Much of the time was given to a discussion of the problems 
of the Y. P. C. U. and possible ways of co-operating in their 
solution. 

* * 


CORRECTION 


In the Leader for Jan. 18, Buildiag Stone 2715 was listed as 
being given by the Ladies’ Association of the First Universalist 
Church, Miiford, Mass. Through a typographical error the 
names of Rev. and Mrs. E..W. Whitney, in whose honor this 
stone was given, were omitted. We wish to call attention to this 
omission. 

The item should read: 

2715, .Ladies’ Association of the First Universalist Church, 
Milford, Mass. 
Rev. and.Mrs.E. W. Whitney. 
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The World Court 
The United States and the World 
Court. By Philip C. Jessup. (World 


Peace Foundation, Boston.) 


The profoundly important White Paper . 


recently issued by the British Government 
more than a month before the Naval Par- 
ley convened in London on Jan. 21, is 
only one of recent happenings which show 
the great importance of study of the World 
Court and its competence as related to 
the Briand-Kellogg Pact. This paper 
holds that the optional clause of the 
Protocol of the Court now signed by 
forty-two nations, including the most 
important in the League of Nations, gives 
the World Court compulsory jurisdiction 
over all judicial questions and is a proper 
complement to the Kellogg Pact. 

In a clear, authoritative little book just 
issued from the World Peace Foundation, 
Professor Jessup, professor of Interna- 
tional Law in Columbia University, pre- 
sents, with a foreword by Elihu Root, the 
recent international history of this long 

- drawn-out effort to secure terms of ad- 
mission for us which shall be satisfactory 
to the necessary two-thirds of the Senate. 
The question of the consent of the Senate 
to be a signatory to the statute of the 
World Court, has been with us for nine 
years. Its practical importance may not 
immediately appear, but its psychological 
importance at this time is stupendous. 
Without signing the ‘optional clause’’ 
pledge to use the Court which has been 
taken by the forty-two nations—the 
question now is one of our giving moral 
support to the Court and paying our littl® 
quota for it. It does not bind us ever to 
send a single case to it. But a failure to 
secure ratification of what four Presidents, 
the maiority of the Senate, and the over- 
whelming majority of the voters desire 
would have far-reaching and serious effect 
on the public mind. 

In.January, 1926, some three years after 
President Harding asked consent to our 
adherence to the Court, the laggard 
Senate by a vote of 77 to 16 agreed to do 
so, provided reservations and three addi- 
tional qualifications should be accepted 
by the other signatories. All but one of 
these, the fifth, about advisory opinions 
given by the Court upon request, were 
accepted by the signatories. They lent a 
willing ear to Elihu Root who, going to 
Geneva last March to confer on certain 
proposed alterations of the statute of the 
Court, presented a formula of procedure 
which obviates the little technical dif- 
ficulties that had so long delayed our en- 
trance to the Court. The advisory opin- 
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ions of the Court, it ought not to be neces- 
sary to say, are purely advisory and have 
no direct compelling legal force. Advis- 
ory opinions thus far have numbered 
sixteen, none of these about matters in 
which we have any “‘claim or interest,’’ and 
they have been welcomed and found of 
very high value. The hostility of some of 
our Senators to the Court’s having the 
power to give advisory opinions should be 
logically aimed as well at eleven of our own 
state Supreme Courts which have that 
power. 

One of the accepted reservations is that 
the United States may withdraw from the 
Court ‘‘at any time.’’ So far from entrance 
into the Court “entangling’’ us in any way, 
it should be evident to a tyro in interna- 
tional law that it is no more entangling 
than putting one’s hand into a basin of 
water. Professor Jessup confines himself 
to purely technical matters and presents 
no argument. But his statements are 
clear to the layman and should be studied 
not only by every Senator who will soon 
be summoned to ratify the protocol but 
by all students of international relations 
who realize that there will be energetic 
protest in the minority of the Senate, and 
who know the serious consequence of 
failure to secure the two-thirds vote. 

The appendix of the book contains half 
of its 158 pages, and includes all the docu- 
ments and reports bearing on the subject 
of our entrance into the Court. It pro- 
vides what is most timely and necessary 
for consideration of our first little step 
forward in carrying out our traditional 
program which for seventy years before 
the war was known as “the American 
way.’’ By the irony of fate it seemed to be 
abandoned in 1920, but to-day we seem on 
the verge of retrieving lost time. Forty- 
two nations lock forward eagerly, not only 
to the acceptance of the Root formula, but 
eventually to our signing the optional 
clause. 

Lucia Ames Mead. 
(Author of “Law or War.’’) 
Brookline, Mass. 
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Poems of Justice 


Compiled by Thomas Curtis Clark. 
lett, Clark & Colby. $2.50.) 


A powerful plea for social justice and the 
ultimate triumph of the spirit of brother- 
hood is contained in this volume of three 
hundred and fifty poems by two hundred 
poets. Four groups are presented. The 
first, “The Panorama of the Poor,”’ is 
tragic and moving. It leads to “The 
March of Revolt,’’ which is alive with re- 
bellious courage that calls for justice. 
“Brothers All’’ shows a growing sense of 
the brotherhood of man in the Fatherhood 
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of God, while ‘““Dreams and Goals” mani- — 


fests the hope for the morrow and for a 
Christianity that will practise as well as 
preach. 

This unusual and inspiring collection 
contains some of the best poems of Whit- 
man, Markham, Sandburg, Lindsay and 
many other notable poets. 

* * 


Another ‘“‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’ 


Consequences. By Julia Ellsworth 
Ford, Author of ‘“Imagina.’’  Ilus- 
trated by Arthur Rockham and Lauren 
Ford. Introduction by John Haynes 
Homes. (The North Node Bookship, 
New York. Price. $2.50.) 


' Mrs. Julia Ellsworth Ford has given to 
the world another ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” — 
one quite as timely and as much needed as 
was the great book of Mrs. Stowe. And 
she has done it in a story, a story little if 
any less brilliant and fascinating than 
that of Mrs. Stowe. She calls her book 
““Consequences.’’ Readers soon discover 
the appropriateness of the title. 

After war, what is the world’s second 
grave menace? More and more the men 
of most knowledge of the subject in all 
lands are answering: “It is opium. It is 
the opium curse, a veritable Midgard Ser- 
pent, which is encircling and menacing 
the earth.”’ 

This peril gives Mrs. Ford: her theme. 
By means of a powerful and in every way 
an up-to-date story she undertakes to let 
the startling facts be known, to the end 
that the peril may thus be averted. 

An attractive setting of English social 
life, reaching out in later pages to in- 
teresting Japanese and Chinese scenes, 
forms the stage upon which the characters 
of the story play their parts of friendship 
and love. While the volume has opium 
for its central theme, it deals incidentally 
with many other matters. With great 
clearness and power the author points out. 
the insidious and terrible effects of opium 
on its victioms, and its tragic social in- 
fluence of many kinds. Perhaps the most 
important part of the book is the treat- 
ment of the political side of the opium 
problem—what the nations must do by 
concerted action to control and at no dis- 
tant day to abolish the opium peril from 
the world. She points out that for many 
years the United States has been urging 
united action by the nations to limit the 
production of opium in the world to the 
quantity required for strictly scientific 
and medicinal purposes. Nearly all the 
highest authorities on the subject agree 
that this (but nothing short of this) would 
be effective. Such action could be brought 
about except for the opposition of the na- 

(Continued on page 156) 
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Rev. Hannah J. Powell, the woman 
' whose courage and initiative have 
made possible our work at Inman’s 
Chapel and Friendly House. 
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LAST SUGGESTIONS ABOUT THE 
AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP 
OFFERING 


Schools that have made good use of 
the material on this page in the last three 
issues will find a growing interest in our 
schools at Inman’s Chapel and at Suffolk. 
It will be helpful to make a dignified occa- 
sion of the collection of the special offer- 
ing which in many schools will occur on 
Feb. 9. A good way is to let two children 
pose in reproduction of the picture on the 
special envelopes, one holding a plate or 
basket for the gifts. If the school is 
small, let each member come forward to 
bring his offering. If that will take too 
much time, let ushers collect the offering 
while some patriotic selection is played 
or sung and then bring it forward to the 
waiting children. Let the whole school 
rise while a brief prayer of consecration is 
offered. 
* * 
A CHURCH MEMBERSHIP CLASS 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 

It is a growing custom in our churches 
to hold a class during Lent for the instruc- 
tion of young people in the meaning of 
church membership and the duties and 
obligations involved. A year ago a little 
book entitled ‘‘George Seeks a Reason,’’ 
written by Stanley and Ethel Manning, 
was issued by the Universalist Publishing 
House. This book is eminently suited to 
use in such a class. It gives the corre- 
spondence between a high school boy who 
has been asked to join the church, and his 


uncle. The boy asks and the uncle an- 
swers many questions that young people 
thinking of church membership ought to 
ask and for which they should find answers. 
What is the church? How is the Uni- 
versalist Church different from others? 
What does our church teach about the 
Bible, about Christ, about church mem- 
bership? What do the symbols of the 
church mean? Must every Universalist 
believe just the same as every other? 

“Tf I had read such a book as that,”’ 
said a young woman, several years a 
church member, “I should have known 
more what I was doing when I joined the 
church.”’ 

The General Sunday School Associa- 
tion heartily endorses this book as ex- 
cellent discussion material for young 
people, either in the special Lenten class, 
the church school group, or the Y. P. C. U. 
meeting. Last year the sale was about five 
hundred copies, and at least half of these 
were for class use. 

“George Seeks a Reason.’’ Univer- 
salist Publishing House. Price 75 cents 
a single copy. Six copies for $3.60. 

* * 
FIELD WORK DURING DECEMBER 
AND JANUARY 


Miss Slaughter: 

At Providence, R.I., fora week. Many 
conferences with departmental groups 
and with all the church school workers, 
secured a complete revision of curriculum. 

At Philadelphia, Pa., for a week. Dis- 
cussion of curriculum and planning for 
church school supervision. Assistance in 
Yo PwCru. plans: 

At Washington, D. C. Three day 
visit. Discussion of the equipment of 
the rooms for religious education in the 
new church. Parent-teacher meeting. 
Advice about costuming a pageant. 

At Atlanta, Ga. One night conference. 
Helped new superintendent plan the work. 

At Camp Hill, Ala. Two hour confer- 
ence with the minister, discussing plans for 
a second season in a Community Vacation 
School. 

At Suffolk, Va. Inspection of the school. 
Counsel with the new principal, Mrs. 
Annie B. Willis. Study of the possibilities 
of improvements in building and equip- 
ment. f 

Leadership Training Classes to continue 
six weeks, begun at Wakefield and Mal- 
den, Mass. 

Eight days of intensive work at Glouces- 
ter, Mass., including a five night Stand- 
ard Training Class. 


Dr. Earle: 

One night conference with church school 
workers at Somerville, First, Mass., and 
Nashua, N. H. Six Sundays of experi- 
mental teaching in théchurch school at 
Somerville, First. 


Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


Addresses on ‘‘What Women Can Do for 
Peace’ at Lynn, Mass., and Waltham, 
Mass., Unitarian Alliance, as a part of the 
co-operative work with women’s organiza- 
tions. ’ 

State Get-Together of Church Schools 
and Y. P. C. U. at Elgin, IWinois. 
Professor Ratcliff: 

An interdenominational Candle-light 
Service under the auspices of the Y. P. 
C. U. at Medford, Mass. 

A visit to the Y. P. C. U. New England 
Get-Together at Bridgeport, Conn. These 
two visits a part of the co-operative work 
between the Y. P.C. U. and the G.S.S. A. 

A class in “‘Pupil Management’’ at the 
Institute for Religious Education held at 
the Church of the Redemption, Boston, 
under Massachusetts auspices. 

Leadership Training Class to continue 
six weeks at Medford Hillside. 

Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain: 

As a special worker for the G. S. S. A. 
Mrs. Chamberlain visited church school 
workers in Vermont, at Brattleboro, 
Bellows Falls, St. Johnsbury, Morrisville, 
Barre, Woodstock. A more detailed re- 
port of this trip will be published later. 
Total for Two Months: 

Eleven states touched. Workers have 
met with twenty-four groups. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Miss Mary Slaughter visited our school 
at Suffolk, Va., on Jan. 7. Her account 
of the day appeared on this page in the 
issue of Jan. 25. 


Our church school at Dexter, Maine, 
with a membership of 114, for the fifteen 
Sundays ending Dec. 29 had an average 
attendance of ninety-seven, or better than 
85 per cent. This school has three de- 
partments, beginners and ¢rimary, junior, 
and high school. The pupils are graded 
according to their public school rankings. 
Just half of the teaching force are persons 
trained for public school teaching. Mrs. 
Ruth Dudley is the efficient superintend- 
ent, and Rev. William J. Metz is the 
sympathetic and co-operating minister. 
During Lent the worship services will be 
based on pictures illustrating the life of 
Christ. Lantern slides will be used in 
addition to large pictures owned by the 


school. Small copies of the pictures will 
be given to the pupils. 
* * 
WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Slaughter: 
Feb. 1 to 8. Haverhill, Mass., for 
Young People’s Sunday. Training 


classes at Wakefield, and Malden, Mass. 


Headquarters. 
Dr. Earle: 
Feb.1to8. Points in Illinois and Iowa. 


Headquarters. 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


PUBLIC MEETING AT SPRING- 
FIELD 


About one hundred people from churches 
in Springfield, Palmer, Monson, Hard- 
wick, Orange and Wilbraham, gathered at 
the Church of the Unity, Springfield, on 
Tuesday, Jan. 21, fcr an all day public 
meeting of the Women’s Universalist 
Missionary Society. 

The weather was most forbidding, but 
once inside the beautiful church, the 
home of St. Paul’s Circle, the atmosphere 
was changed to a real informal home day 
gathering of friends, ready to greet not 
only the state president, Mrs. Lilla P. 
Huntley, presiding officer of the day, who 
conducted the open forum on ‘‘What 
and How,’’ but also the new president 
of the Women’s National Missionary 
Association, Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, who 
spoke at the morning session on “Making 
Friends with the World.’’ Miss Kirk is 
an entertaining speaker, so full of her 
message that she could readily carry her 
audience with her all over the world in a 
short space of time and bring them back, 
feeling they were confronting the task 
at once, an important task, that of mak- 
ing friends with the rest of the world. 
Miss Kirk said, ‘‘The nations of the world 
have been so busy fighting that they 
have not had time to think of being friend- 
ly,’’ and she urged the delegates ‘‘to keep 
creating missionary societies, as well as 
friendly societies, which are the fore- 
runners of international understanding 
and good will.’’ 

The praise service was conducted by 
Mrs. H. A. Holland of the Springfield 
Second Universalist Church. Miss Lillie, 
president of St. Paul’s Circle, was sched- 
uled to extend greetings to the friends, 
but was unable to be present at the morn- 
ing session, and Mrs. O. H. Dickinson 
took her place on the program. The re- 
sponse was given by Mrs. Rachel Ball of 
Monson, district vice-president. 

A “Good Fellowship’? luncheon was 
served in the assembly room of the church 
at 12.30. 

The afternoon session opened promptly 
at 1.30. Rev. Owen Whitman Eames, 
pastor of the church, extending his greet- 
ings to the gathering, calling their atten- 
tion to the fact that while the people of 
the whole world were turning their eyes 
upon the Naval Parley in London, the 
keynote of their deliberations was centered 
on the pact of peace, the same subject we 
had gathered to deliberate upon, the sub- 
ject of world peace and world friendship. 
Mr. Eames then offered prayer, after 
which Miss Kirk again took the platform 
for a short informa] talk on her life and 
work in Japan. 

Rev. Clifford R. Stetson spoke on ‘‘The 
Ends of Foreign Mission.’”’ Mr. Stetson 


passed two years of his life in Springfield, 
prior to going to Japan for service. While 
in Springfield he attended the Second 
Church, and before hisaddress he referred 
happily to the friendships formed in that 
church. Mrs. Stetson came up from 
Hartford with him and found herself 
among friends. 

The meeting closed with the beautiful 
pageant, an interpretation in Scripture 
and song, arranged by Rey. S. Laurine 


Our Young People 


Freeman of Saugus, entitled “The Old 
Message for the New Day.’’ This pageant 


was in charge of Mrs. Julia Ramberg, who 


appeared in one of the parts also, being 
assisted by Miss Gladys Noble, soprano 
soloist of the church, and Mrs. Helen 


Beckwith Ryan, formerly contralto in~ 


St. Paul’s Universalist Church, just prior ~ 


to the merging of the church with that of 
the Church of the Unity. Miss Schultz 
was the accompanist at the organ and the 
pageant was most effectively carried out. 

As the people dispersed, the opinion 
seemed quite unanimous that the day had 
been one most helpful to all. 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


AN INTERESTING ARTICLE 

With ‘‘Ministry as Vocation in Disfavor 
with Youth” as its headline, and a sub- 
title of “Investigation in Maine Reveals 
Young People of To-day Have no Great 
Interest in the Church or in Religion,’ 
an article by Everet V. Perkins, principal 
of Cony High School in Augusta, Maine, 
appeared in the Portland Sunday Telegram 
on Jan. 12, 1930. The article is interest- 
ing in the extreme, and though some may 
say that it does not prove anything, yet 
the results tabulated from questionnaires 
given the graduating classes in seventy- 
one schools in the state of Maine are at 
least worth looking at. 

“What do our young people think of 
the church?’’ is the first question which 
he asks, and he goes on to say, ‘‘The 
answer is so significant that I am going to 
give it first place in the discussion.”’ 

These following quotations deal with 
400 papers selected from the 2,000, repre- 
senting all of the schools, two hundred 
boys and two hundred girls. 

“We did not ask our boys and girls 
directly what they think of the church. 
That might have put them on their guard 
and would have tended to evoke answers 
designed to please the ones who read the 
papers. Instead we gave several ques- 
tions bearing indirectly on the subject 
and then determined by inference their 
attitude.” 

“What is your favorite magazine? was 
one of the questions asked. The four 
hundred students mentioned sixty-seven 
respective first choices. Not one of the 
magazines listed was in any sense a church 
publication. Every religious denomina- 
tion has its current literature, much of 
which is designed for the young. If boys 
and girls were reading this literature, 
widely, and with interest, certainly it 
would have occurred to some of them to put 
down a religious periodical, and we should 
find some votes for church publications in 
the long list of sixty-seven weekly and 
monthly magazines covering almost every 
field of action and thought.” 

‘What living character do you most ad- 
mire? was another question. Seventy 


the secondary consideration. 


men and women of to-day w2re included 
among those mentioned in the replies. 
Many of these are famous characters of our 
own time; others are people whom the 
youngsters know from personal contact 
in the circles in which they move. 

“Under this head two votes were given 
Dr. Wilfred Grenfell, the famous Labrador 
medical missionary; three votes went to 


Rev. Henry Crane, who comes to Maine to, 


address the boys at Y. M. C. A. conven- 
tions; a minister, unknown to me, received 
one vote. The total vote for men in the 
ministry was six. The vote for motion 
picture stars was sixteen. 

“The obvious explanation is that young- 
sters are not sufficiently in touch with the 
admirable men in the ministry to think of 
them when answering a question like this. 
Neither the local pastor nor great national 
figures like Cadman and Fosdick, are a vi- 
tal part of the life and thought of our 
youth. 

“The returns of another question were 
even more striking. The young people 
were asked to give their prospective occu- 
pations. Three girls suggested some 
sort of religious work, but not one boy 
mentioned any kind of church activity as 
the vocation he has in mind for future years. 
Six of the two hundred boys are going into 
aviation, but not one into the ministry. 

“Eight of the common reasons for select- 
ing a college were presented on the ques- 
tionnaire and those who had decided upon 
the college they are to attend were asked 
to check the main consideration that in- 
fluenced them in making their choice, also: 
The item, 
‘college connected with my church,’ re- 
ceived three votes as a secondary reason. 
Not one of the 173 who had selected their 
college gave this as a main reason for their. 
choice.’’ 

“Twelve voted for the Bible as their 
favorite book, and twenty-three ealled the 
King of Kings their favorite moving pic- 
ture.”’ 

So whether or not these figures may 
prove anything, whether or not they apply 


to young people in general, they are at 


least interesting, and worth thinking about. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rey. Carl H. Olson, class of 1929, Tufts 
College, and Miss Mildred Boone, Jack- 


‘son College, class of 1931, are engaged to 


| be married, according to an announcement 


.}) in the February issue of the Tufts College 
Alumni Bulletin. 


Rey. R. S. Kellerman gave an address 
before the Clinton County Ministers Meet- 
ing at Wilmington, Ohio, Monday, Jan. 
9, on the subject, “How Did Religion 
Come?’’ 


Rey. John M. Paige of the Medford 
Hillside, Mass., church exchanged pulpits 
on Jan. 19 with Rey. Willis Smith of the 
North Street Congregational Church of 
Medford. 


Rey. Edward L. Houghton of Flushing, 
New York, preached in Amesbury, Mass., 
on Jan. 26 and Feb. 2. Mr. Houghton was 
formerly pastor of the Unitarian church in 
Haverhill. 


” Rev. George A. Riley, recently pastor in | 


South Paris, Maine, was ordained and in- 
stalled as pastor of the Unitarian church 
in Ellsworth, Maine, on Sunday evening, 


p Jan 12. 


On Sunday, Jan. 26, All Souls Church 
in Worcester, Mass., burned the mortgage 
and the last of the mortgage notes which 
have been held against the church since 
its erection. The minister, Rev. Fenwick 
L. Leavitt, and his people have performed 
a real financial feat in the two cr three 
past years. 


Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, president of the 
W.N. M. A., attended the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference in Atlantic City recently. 
It was the largest conference held for 
many years, with 382 delegates repre- 
senuing fifty three boards and twelve so- 
cieties, and with the unusually large num- 
ber of fifty-one missionaries present. 


Rey. John G. MacKinnon, of Macomb, 
Ill., has accepted the pastorate of the 
First Unitarian Church of Wichita, Kans. 
He began his new work Jan. 15. Mr. Mac- 
Kinnon’s present address is 448 North 
Topeka Ave., Wichita, Kans. 


Rey. Frederick W. Betts, D. D., has 
been honored by the Syracuse Herald, 
which has begun the publication ‘serially 
of “Forty Fruitful Years,’’ Dr. Betts’s 
interesting autobiography. The issue of 
the Herald for Sunday, Jan. 19, contains 
the first installment, profusely illustrated. 


Mrs. Edwin C. Sweetser and daughter, 
Marion, have left Philadelphia for the 
winter, and gone to Los Angeles, Cal. 


Rev. S. Laurine Freeman, minister at 
East Boston, Mass., entered the Lynn 
Hospital on Jan. 22 for surgical treatment. 
She will not be in her pulpit for several 


and Interests 


weeks. Rey. Lee S. McCollester, D. D., 
preached for her on Jan. 26, and the 
preachers on the three first Sundays of 
February, in order, are Rev. Harold 
Marshall, D. D., Rev. L. W. Coons, D. D., 
and Rev. Charles H. Emmons. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. M. Waller of Phila- 
delphia are spending the winter at their 
home at Tarpon Springs, Fla. 


Dr. A. Warren Stearns, Commissioner 
of Correction for the state of Massa- 
chusetts and Dean of Tufts Medical 
School, Boston, delivered the address 
at the first dinner of the Men’s Club in 
the First Universalist Church of Lowell 
Jan. 20. 


Rev. L. C. Nichols of 19 Larchmont 
Road, Salem, Mass., has organized a 
picturesque tour to Europe in 1930 under 
the auspices of Thomas Cook and Son. 
The party is to leave New York July 11 
and return Sept. 3. 


California 


Pasadena.—Rey. B. G. Carpenter, D.D., 
pastor. Throop Memorial Church has 
given Dr. Carpenter a cordial welcome. 
The first particular effort of the new pro- 
gram will be the building up of the value 
and power of the morning hour of worship. 
“Mastery through Spiritual Power’ is 
the subject of the organized, course of 
work to be undertaken by all depart- 
ments, a well organized effort to demon- 
strate the constructive value of the liberal 
faith. On Sunday, Jan. 19, the church, in 
a special way, marked the anniversary of 
the passing of Dr. Carl F. Henry, who was 
greatly loved and respected by the entire 
city. During the past month the entire 
deficit in the 1929-30 budget (the year 
closes April first) of $3,700 has been writ- 
ten off. This means that denominational 
dues will be paid in full. At the parish 
meeting Jan. 15 a total of $2,000 in pledges 
toward the payment of the budget deficit 
was raised in a few minutes. At this 
meeting Mr. H. H. Ward made a report 
of the Washington Convention, and plans 
for a great Lenten season were adopted 
with enthusiasm. 


Florida 


St. Petersburg—Rev. Stanard Dow 
Butler, D. D., pastor. Our pews and 
pulpit furniture are not in place yet, but 
we have chairs to seat our large congrega- 
tions. On Sunday, Jan. 12, Dr. Robert 
C. Dexter, of the American Unitarian 
Association, preached, and Jan. 19 the 
pastor preached on ‘‘George Fox and the 
Quakers.’’ The auditorium was filled to 
capacity on both occasions. Dr. Butler’s 
sermons are attracting much attention. 
At the annual meeting of the Men’s Club 
the following officers were elected: Presi- 


Yh 


dent, Wm. H. Caldwell; vice-president, 
W. H. Kehres; treasurer, Dr. D. H. 
Sprague; secretary, F. S. Hammond. 
Members of the executive committee to 
act with the four officers, Chester C. Platt, 
Stanley E. Hunting, and Dr. Charles 
Hamilton. Mr. Caldwell,-is from the 
Unitarian church at Peterboro, N. H., 
Mr. Kehres is a druggist here, Dr. Sprague 
is from Central Valley, N. Y., Mr. Ham- 
mond from the First Universalist Church, 
Syracuse, N. Y., Mr. Platt is the owner of 
the Batavia, N. Y., Times, Mr. Hunting 
is from the Universalist church at Roches- 
ter, N. Y., and Dr. Hamilton from Long 
Beach, Calif. We have members from 
all over the country, from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. The Men’s Club meets on Wednes- 
day evenings, and Jan. 22 the ladies 
served a supper to the club. The speaker 
was Rey. Thomas Turrell, pastor of the 
United Liberal Church at Tampa. The 
ladies of the church serve tea in the Sun- 
day school room on each Tuesday after- 
noon from 3 to 5 o’clock, and the men of 
the church are invited to attend this social 
gathering. Dr. Butler has been elected 
a member ot the Ministerial Association 
and is being well received by the other 
ministers of the city. On Thursday and 
Friday, Jan. 30 and 31, the ladies gave an 
exhibition of antiques in the Sunday school 
room at which a small admission fee was 
charged, the money to be used to help 
furnish the pastor’s study. The city news- 
papers are giving us liberal publicity now 
that we have a fine church home and a 
large congregation. 


Maine 

Portland, Congress Square.—Rev. J. W. 
Vallentyne, pastor. At the annual parish 
meeting reports indicated great vigor and 
enthusiasm in every branch of the work. 
The Christmas season was observed with 
the usual Christmas pageant, a special 
program at the church school worship 
service, and a Christmas ‘‘party’’ for the 
children, with a white gift service. Parish * 
parties have been inaugurated most 
successfully this winter, the plan including 
a covered dish supper, group singing, and 
a period of games in which young and old 
join with equal enthusiasm. These meet- 
ings are held at intervals of about six 
weeks and are meeting a real need for in- 
formal gatherings of the parishes as a 
whole. Church school stunt night, plays 
presented by the Y. P. C. U. and the Clara 
Barton Guild, and a father and son banquet 
are coming events. The church school has 
a large number of new pupils. The 
teachers and officers have recently or- 
ganized a reading club. 


Massachusetts 
Lowell, First.—Rev. L. D. Case, D. D., 
pastor. Our Sunday evening services have 
been very successful. The first night, the 
stormiest this winter, we had 175, and 


| 


Jan. 19 the congregation numbered 400. 
The whole city is interested, and the news- 
papers are giving the venture finest sup- 
port. We have already secured new people 
to help us in our work. 

Malden.—Rey. Seth Rogers Brooks, 
pastor. Our church has recently received 
two brass candlesticks given in memory 
of Luva Webster, and a cross in memory of 
Henry Oliver Barrett, 2d. These beautiful 
memorials, designed by Ralph Adams 
Cram, add greatly to our church. As a 
result of our campaign for a ‘10 per cent 
increase in everything this year,’’ we have 
increased our pledged income 40 per cent, 
and our church school, mission society, 
ladies’ social, and men’s club have all 
enrolled more than 10 per cent of new mem- 
bers. We are now working to increase our 
church membership 10 per cent. On 
Jan. 12, Mr. Brooks exchanged pulpits 
with Dr. Frank O. Hall. On Jan. 26, the 
ministers of Malden will have a general 
exchange. On Jan. 23, our church was 
hostess to the all day meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts Woman’s Missionary Society. 
On Feb. 4 we will hold our men’s banquet. 
Dr. James Albion, former minister of this 
church, will be a principal speaker. Our 
average attendance since Sept. 1 is 230. 

North Adams.—The annual “get-to- 
gether’’ supper was held Jan. 13, followed 
by the annual church meeting. Reports 
showed a good year’s work accomplished, 
and all bills paid, with a small balance in 
the treasury. Dr. M. M. Brown was 
elected moderator; Miss Faith W. Carley, 
clerk; Mr. Paul C. Wilson, collector; Mr. 
Rufus L. Brown, treasurer. While we have 
as yet no settled pastor, we are going on 
with the work and expect that before long 
a new leader will be established among us. 
Rev. Mary Andrews Conner closed her 
pastorate with us Dec. 31. While she has 
‘been with us, our church school, in which 
she has been a most efficient director of 
religious education, has grown so much in 
quality that it is considered the finest 
church school in the city, although others 
may rank numerically larger. On her last 
Sunday with us, at the close of our worship 
service the superintendent thanked her 
for her work in the school and gave her a 
beautiful traveling bag ‘‘so filled with 
loving thoughts and memories that every 
time it is opened they will completely en- 
velop the owner.’’ Mrs. Conner has also 
been active in the Community School of 
Religious Education, one year serving as 
dean. The Emerson Club, started by Mrs. 
Conner, brought many women of the city 
together. This year the women’s mission- 
ary societies of all the Protestant churches 
united for the study of “From Jerusalem 
to Jerusalem,’ with Mrs. Conner as the 
leader. She will continue to the end of 
that course, coming here from her home in 
Northfield. The place which Mrs. Conner 
holds in the community was beautifully 
expressed by the ministers of the other 
churches at an informal reception on New 
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Year’s eve, in the church parlors. At that 
time, also, a purse of gold was given Mrs. 
Conner in recognition of the work she and 
Mr. Conner have done, and the esteem in 
which they are held by the people of this 
church. The ministers of the other 
churches called on Mrs. Conner in her 
study that same day and leit with her a 
token of their appreciation. During the 
years which Mr. and Mrs. Conner were 
with us, sixteen persons joined the church, 
and twenty-one children were christened. 
Worcester, All Souls.—Rev. Fenwick 
L. Leavitt, pastor. At the annual parish 
meeting it was reported that for the first 
time in the history of the church, which 
was established forty-six years ago, the 
entire church property, consisting of the 
church and parsonage, was entirely free 
from mortgage. The campaign to clear 
the church of debt has been going on for the 
last two years, with James E. Low, 
treasurer, in charg2, and was started when 
relatives of Miss Mary H. Faton made a 
gift of money to the church in her memory 
with the condition that the total indebted- 
ness be wiped out. At no time in the fu- 
ture can a mortgage be placed on the 
church property without a vote of the 
majority of the’ contributing members 
present at a meeting called for that pur- 
pose. The following trustees were elected 
at the meeting: Marcus W. White, chair- 
man, James E. Low, treasurer, Rudolph 
C. Weyer, collector, Albert R. Miller, 
clerk, Roscoe G. Bicknell, A. Sherman 
Miller, Edward J. Stevens, Herbert N. 
Francis and Seth C. Goodspeed. 
Franklin.—Rev. R. K. Marvin, D. D., 
pastor. We are rather proud of our record 
as one of the larger contributors to the 
National Memorial Church at Washing- 
ton to have completed payment. Many 
individuals in the church have also been 
donors, a recent gift of $500 having been 
added to our list. The pastor and his two 
brothers have also bought a pew in the 
church in memory of their uncle and aunt, 
Rev. Dr. and Mrs. A. J. Patterson. | 
Roxbury.—Rev. Stanley G. Spear, pas- 
tor. The annual meeting was held Thurs- 
day evening, Jan. 16. This was a special 
occasion, as it marked the completion of 
ten years of devoted service by our pastor, 
Rey. Stanley G. Spear. A large number of 
the present and former members of the 
parish were there, together with many of 
our Methodist friends who are federated 
with us under the name of “The First 
Federated Church in Boston.” After a 
bountiful supper, Mr. Frederick O. Downes 
of the standing committee, acting as spokes- 
man for the members of the Universal- 
ist parish, expressed their love for and ap- 
preciation of Mr. Spear, and presented 
him, on their behalf, with a fine leather 
brief-case, a box containing several gold 
pieces, and a bouquet of flowers. Rey. 
Mr. Raupach, pastor of the Winthrop 
Street Methodist Episcopal Church which 
is affiliated with us, spoke a few earnest 
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words voicing the high regard of our 


Methodist constituency for Mr. Spear, and — 
presented him in their name with another ~ 


gold piece. The president of the Fed- 
erated Men’s Brotherhood then gave Mr. 
Spear a fountain pen from the brother- 
hood. The hearty applause which greeted 
Mr. Spear as he rose to speak evidenced 
the very strong hold which he has upon 
the hearts of our people. Mr. Spear re- 
sponded fittingly, expressing his deep 
gratitude for and appreciation of these 
tokens of love and friendship. 


Medford Hillside.—Rev. John M. Paige, 
pastor. A Junior Clara Barton Guild of 
fourteen girls has been organized by the 
minister’s wife. Our church school is 
going finely. Professor Ratcliff of Tufts 
gives an evening a week to teaching our 
teachers Mr. Paige is preaching a series 
of sermons on the Life of Christ. These 
will extend to Easter. 


Methuen.—Mr. Lawrence W. Abbott, 
student-pastor. The parish sent its 
minister to the Washington Convention, 
the Ladies’ Social Union paying half the 
expenses and the church the other half. 
Beginning in June, 1929, the Ladies’ So- 
cial Union started a social service project 
which they are continuing. A certain 
family of the church has had considerable 
trouble, owing to iliness and financiai 


problems, and the women have been help- 


ing them in many practical ways. Me- 
thuen has never had a parish house. 
When the church was originally built 
church schools were never thought of, 
consequently no place was provided. 
This fall the ladies of the church hired a 
hall under the Methuen bank for $100 a 
year, and we are now using that for the 
church school, Y. P. C. U. and other 
meetings of the church. The mission 


clIrcle has been having an average at- — 
tendance of eighteen and all their quotas ~ 
are paid. At Christmas time the church ~ 
gave its minister $37.50 in gold and the ~ 
church school gave him $5 in gold. The — 


Y. P. C. U. and three other members of 


the church raised enough money to buy a — 


stereopticon, which has been used in the 
church school opening services, and also 
once a month at the evening fellowship 
services, when some of the outstanding 
plays have been given. Mr. Deacon of 
Tufts College School of Religion has con- 
sented to act as director of religious edu- 
cation in the church school. The ladies 
of the parish have agreed to pay his ex- 
penses. °At Thanksgiving time the church 
brought gifts of vegetables, cereals, jellies, 
etce., to the church, and after the service 
they were taken to the Arlington Day 
Nursery. 


New York 


Rochester.—Rev. Charles Clare Blau- 
velt, pastor. On Thanksgiving morning a 
union service was held in B’rith Kodesh 
Synagogue in which Unitarians, Jews 
and Universalists joined. Mr. Blauvelt 
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preached the sermon on “‘Cargoes of the 
Maydower.’’ Our second annual Christ- 
mas candle-light service was held on Sun- 
day evening, Dec. 22. The church was 
decorated with wreaths and ropes of 
smilax. A chorus choir of fifty voices, 
assisted by our junior girls’ choir, gave a 
fine musical program. Over five hundred 
people were in the congregation. A simple 
altar, bearing a single tall white candle 
and two silver vases of roses, stood on the 
pulpit platform against a red velvet cur- 
tain. Fifty large red candles had been 
placed on the balcony rails and in the 
windows. Just before the Christmas 
meditation by Mr. Blauvelt these candles 
were lighted and the electric lights ex- 
tinguished. As the climax to this service 
twelve young men, representing the 
twelve disciples of Jesus, came to the 
front, lighted their candles from the one 
on the altar, symbolic of the Light of the 
World, and then shared the light with the 
congregation, who had been provided with 
candles. Only one who has seen this ser- 
vice can appreciate the beauty of the scene 
as the light slowly spreads through the 
church until hundreds of candles gleam 
and glisten. Our church school, under 
the leadership of Louis B. Cartwright, city 
auditor and a graduate of Cornell Uni- 
versity, is showing the best record under 
the present pastorate. The attendance 
has increased about 40 per cent since 
September and is still growing. Our Y. P. 
C. U. won the New York State Efficiency 
Cup for 1929-1929. This is the second 
time we have won this cup. Once more 
and it is ours to keep. The previous cup 
was won permanently by the Y. P. C. U. 
of Middleport, the church Mr. Blauvelt 
served before coming to Rochester. Our 
union was host on Jan. 5 to the young 
people of the Unitarian, Congregational, 
West Avenue Methodist, Union Presby- 
terian and Genesee Baptist churches in 
the city. Over one hundred young people 
were present, and Mr Blauvelt spoke on 
the theme, “First Come, First Served.’’ 
In December the Y. P. C. U. presented its 
second annual play, ‘““The Empty House,”’ 
before a large audience. A comparison of 
the attendance record for last year from 
September to January with that for the 
same period this year shows that last 
year the average morning congregation 
was 156, while this year it is 171. Mr. 
Blauvelt, who conducted a radio forum, 
“Straight Answers to Life’s Qvestions,”’ 
last year over the local broadcasting sta- 
tion, WHEC, continued the same forum 
this year for four months, but has relin- 
quished it to devote his time and energy to 
the work of the church. Asa result of this 
weekly broadcast our church has become 
well-known throughout Rochester and 
vicinity. 
Ohio 

Washington County Churches.—Rev, 
EK. M. Minor, pastor. Early in September 
the Washington County Association met 
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in the Little Hocking church. Early in 
November a district meeting of alliances 
was held in the Belpre church, the Belpre 
and Little Hocking alliance entertaining 
the women of the Marietta Unitarian 
church. Mrs. Allen of Columbus was 
present and spoke. A dinner was pro- 
vided by the ladies of the two churches. 
Last spring a series of meetings had been 
held in both the Little Hocking and Belpre 
churches. It was thought that for the 
Belpre church the fall would be a better 
time. Accordingly meetings were planned 
from Nov. 10 to Noy. 24. The pastor, 
Rev. Edward M. Minor, gave the ser- 
mons. The interest was fine all the time 
and we feel much good was done. The 
singing was mostly congregational, with 
the special selections by Mrs. Bernice 
Frame and Mrs. Carl Hale. On Tuesday 
night, following the meetings, there was a 
men’s meeting with supper provided by 
the ladies of the Belpre church. Rev. 
Hal Lloyd, pastor of the Unitarian church 
of Marietta, gave the address of the occa- 
sion. The gathering was attended by the 
men from the churches of Little Hocking 
and Belpre. It is expected that another 
meeting will be held in February at Little 
Hocking. Bazaars were held by the alli- 
ances of both churches. The one at Bel- 
pre brought into the treasury of the Girls’ 
Club about $40. In connection with the 
bazaar the church gave a supper, which 
added to the church funds about $40. 
The Little Hocking dinner and bazaar 
were held on Dec. 7, and were successful 
financially. Christmas was observed in 
the Sunday schools of both churches. 
The pastor preached a Christmas sermon 
in the Belpre church Sunday night, Dec. 
22, “Who Came to Bethlehem?” For 
many years, the ladies of the Belpre 
church have given annually a New Year’s 
dinner. This year the number partaking 
was somewhat larger than usual, and the 
proceeds amounted to $50. Included 
among the Washington County churches 
are those of Frost, Lower Salem and Water- 
town. The latter is dormant and seems 
determined to remain asleep. The present 
minister has not yet visited this ‘‘used-to- 
be’’ church. Mr. Minor has held services 
from time to time through the past sum- 
mer at Frost and Lower Salem, and is 
now holding regular monthly meetings 
at both places. These services for Lower 
Salem are held on the afternoon of each 
second Sunday. The attendance is small, 
but fairly regular. Early in November a 
series of special services was held in this 
church beginning on Thursday night and 
closing on Sunday afternoon. In these 
meetings, the pastor was assisted by the 
State Superintendent, Mr. Stanley C. Stall, 
and the pastor of the Unitarian church of 
Marietta, Rev. Hal Lloyd. At Frost the 
regular meetings are now being held the 
Tuesday and Wednesday nights immedi- 
ately following the second Sunday of each 
month. These have been growing from 
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the point of attendance and interest. In 
October a week of meetings was held. The 
pastor spoke each night during the week 
except Saturday night, and closed the 
meetings with the Sunday morning ser- 
vices. There are bright prospects for a 
good Sunday school to be organized in the 
spring, and possibly a woman’s organiza- 
tion as well. Ours is the only church in 
the little village and should be a center for 
the community. is 


Pennsylvania 


Towanda.—Rev. J. D. Herrick, pastor. 
Since the first of August the Towanda 
Universalists have been busy building a 
$12,000 addition to their church. Now 
we have one of the best equiped churches 
for its size to be found anywhere. The 
addition is sixty feet long and twenty feet 
wide, with a sub-cellar of concrete, fire- 
proof, containing a $4,200 Hoffman heat- 
ing plant. The church now is like summer 
in the coldest weather. The new room 
has a large cupboard for the storage of all 
kinds of equipment. a toilet, fire exit and 
a parapet entrance leading into a roomy 
vestibule’ with ample hangers for wraps. 
The walls in both the new room andthe 
Sunday school room are done in textone. 
The Sunday school color scheme is jade 
green with tables and chairs and curtains 
to match. The walls represent a blending 
of green, rose, ecru, and ivory, with a new 
hardwood floor. The addition is finished 
in natural wood with hardwood floor. 
The walls are ecru and ivory with green 
curtains, white shades and oak furniture. 


‘It is now possible to seat about 300 in our 


dining-room. Recent activities consist 
of our annual fair in December, netting 
about $850, two banquets, one for the 
Eastern Star and the other for the Brad- 
ford County Athletic Club, and a Pills- 
bury pancake supper On Thanksgiving 
Day the Protestant Churches held their 
annual service in our church with the 
Methodist minister preaching the sermon. 
Christmas Sunday our choir under the 
leadership of Mrs. Sluyter gave a choral 
service. Two were baptized. In the eve- 
ning the Sunday school gave a splendid 
concert and pageant to a large congrega- 
tion. The ladies’ society under the presi- 
dentey of Mrs. Herrick earned more than 
$1,900. The Missionary Society is having 
interesting meetings and will as usual meet 
all their financial obligations. The Sun- 
day school under the superintendency of 
Mrs. W. J. Breese is the largest in many 
years. Our pastor is just concluding six- 
teen happy and prosperous years. Last 
year he officiated at forty-six weddings 
and forty-six funerals, baptized twenty 
and received fifteen into membership. 
* * 


RACE RELATIONS SUNDAY 


Suggestions for the observance of Race 
Relations Sunday in the various church 
organizations are given by the Federal 
Council, including exchanges of pastors 
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or visitors, joint services aind special ser- 
mons. For the Sunday school superin- 
tendent there is a leaflet of suggestions 
for special observance in church schools. 
There are also helpful recommendations 
for activities and programs for young 
people’s groups and women’s organiza- 
tions. An appendix contains reading 
references and suitable hymns for use in 
interracial services. Copies of these leaf- 
lets are obtainable from the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, 105 East 22d St., New 
York City. 

In reference to the day, Dr. George E. 
Haynes, secretary of the Commission on 
Race Relations, has pointed out that the 
observance has gained a place in the 
regular programs of the churches and other 
religious bodies. ‘‘The idea that at least 
on one day people of different races should 
meet in churches and other places on the 
basis of friendliness and good will has borne 
fruit all over the land. The people of dif- 
ferent racial groups in these meetings have 
made discoveries of how much they are 
alike rather than how much they differ. 
As a result, many have gone forth to work 
on the basis of their common interests for 
the sake of the whole community.” 

* * 


FRIEND BROTHERS’ NEW VENTURE 


Friend Brothers of Melrose, manufac- 
turers of focd products and owners of 
a chain of food stores, launched a new 
business venture on Jan. 20 by opening 
“The New England,’ a restaurant on 
Dartmouth Street, between Copley Square 
and Stuart Street, Boston. The opening, 
which took place at 11 a. m., was very 
successful. Many beautiful floral tributes 
were received. So generous was the 
patronage that the waiters had all they 
could do. The presence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Victor Friend gave interest to the occasion. 
The great majority of those in attendance 
upon the Boston Ministers’ Meeting went 
directly from the meeting to the restau- 
rant for their luncheon. The building has 
been completely done over, finished in hard 
wood, and the restaurant presents a most 
attractive appearance. 

* * 


THOMAS W. CRITCHETT 


Notice has just been received at this 
office of the death almost two years ago 
of Rev. Thomas W. Critchett, a minister 
in the Universalist fellowship since 1881. 

Mr. Critchett was born in Boston on 
Feb. 26, 1845, and died in Alexandria, 
Minn., on March 28, 1928. In his youth 
he attended the public schools, and at the 
time of the Civil War he enlisted in the 
12th Massachusetts Volunteers, in 1862. 
After serving a year, he was wounded in 
the battle of Chancellorsville and was 
taken prisoner and confined in Libby 
Prison. Later he was paroled and re- 
turned to Boston. After leaving the ser- 
vice, he was shell inspector in the Charles- 
town Navy Yard. At the time of his 
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death, he was commander of the J. F. 
Reynolds Post, G. A. R., in Alexandria. 

Mr. Critchett married Minnie C. Wea- 
ver of Boston in 1864, and they had three 
children. Mrs. Critchett died in 1890. 
A daughter, Mrs. Nettie B. Rawley of 
Augusta, Me., the only surviving member 
of the family, went west and cared for 
her father during the last three years of 
his life. Mr. Critchett’s second wife, 
whom he married in 1897, died several 
years ago. 

In 1872 Mr. Critchett went to Meadville 
Theological School, and then to Tufts 
College. His first church was in Chatham, 
Mass., and he later preached in Linesville, 
Pa., Chicago, Ill., and Oshkosh, Wis. 
His last church was in Markesan, Wis., 
but he sometimes assisted in preaching in 
the church at Alexandria, where he spent 
his last years. 

* * 

OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 150) 
tions which produce and sell opium, and 
therefore whose finances would be affected 
by such limitation—the leader of this op- 
position being Great Britain. The author 
does not hesitate to make clear Great 
Britain’s heavy responsibility for the 
opium curse as it exists in the world to- 

day, especially in India and China. 

J.T. Sunderland. 

(Author of “‘India in Bondage.’’) 


* * 


Changing New England 


Edward Elwell Whiting. (Century Co. 
$2.50.) 

The publication of this book is well 
timed because of the tercentenary cele- 
brations all through New England. The 
writer is well known because of his news- 
paper contributions of past years. His 
style and his well told, amusing stories, 
will be familiar to many. The serious 
object of the book appears to be to per- 
petuate the charm of New England, and to 
give due credit for influences which have 
played an all important part in the whole 
fabric of American progress. Some of 
the emphasis upon the historical data is 
new and interesting. ‘‘Of all the items in 
the genesis of New England and this na- 
tion, none is more worthy of emphasis 
than that which has to do with this un- 
wavering purpose to be self-supporting. 
The New Englander abhors the thought 
of needing charity.’’ 

Many of the changes which are noted 
may seem to some to be very minor in im- 
portance and inevitable. Not to have 
changes would mean not to have progress. 
The writer, however, does not sound the 


. note of complaint and he does stress the 


evidence of definite achievement through 
growth. He also rejoices in the conclusion 
that underneath the changing New Eng- 
land ‘‘there stands behind it a little deeper 
in the shade an unchanging New England.”’ 

This book will rejoice the heart of New 
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England lovers and acquaint many others 
with that which is typical of this most 
ancient part of American civilization. 
It could be recommended as a guide book 
to those contemplatiag a summer sojourn, 
or a longer residence, in these parts. 
W.S. Nichols. 
Church of the Messiah, 
Montpelier, Vt. 


* * 


UNIVERSALIST MINISTERS’ MEET- 
ING 


Rey. Otis R. Rice, assistant minister of 
Trinity Church, Boston, was the speaker at 
the Boston Ministers’ Meeting, Monday, 
Jan. 20. Mr. Rice delivered an address 
upon ‘The Minister and Psychiatry.’’ 
Before beginning work at Trinity Church 
and while he was a student at the Cam- 
bridge Theological School, Mr. Rice was 
in charge ,of the Personnel Bureau at 
Harvard University, and came into first- 
hand contact with the problems of many 
men. He talked simply, clearly and effec- 
tively, and at the close of the meeting Mr. 
Rose, the president, spoke of the address 
as “one of the most interesting, satisfying 
and informing’ that the ministers have 
had. Mr. Rice answered questions for 
half an hour after the formal address, and 
this session was as profitable as the original 
address. He spoke in part as follows: 

“Tt seems rather ludicrous for me to be 
talking to you on this subject. I have 
been in the ministry for two years only. 
I have been a student of psychology only 
five years. Some of you men have been 
using psychology in your work two or three 
times as long as I have known anything 
about it. My plan this morning is to 
show the place that is filled in society by 
the psychiatrist, and the service that the 
minister can perform in using psychiatry. 
TI want to point out both the opportunities 
and the dangers. A number of years ago 
some ministers became so interested in 
psychiatry that they left the ministry. 
About the same time some doctors left 
the fields in which they had been trained 
to practise along these new lines. To-day 
the tendency is the other way, and both 
ministers and doctors consider it better to 
stay in their respective professions and 
use the new knowledge there. Dr. Oliver 
is an exception. 

“The psychiatrists see an individual as 
if he were an organism in solution. He 
looks upon a man and studies him in re- 
lation to his environment. His business 
is to adjust a man to his environment on 
whatever level is possible. As ministers, 
we look upon every individual as a child. 
of God and as a citizen of the Kingdom of 
Heaven. We believe that every individual 
can be brought into membership in the 
Kingdom of God. Where the psychiatrist 
tries to adjust men at any level that is 
practicable, the minister believes in making 
the adjustment at the very highest level 
and to put the man in contact with God. 
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“Tn using the new psychology, a minis- 
ter faces these dangers: Some one else may 
be able to treat the case better. J believe 
that malpractise on the human mind is 
worse than malpractise on che human body. 
Sometimes a minister is tempted to do 
things for which he is not fitted. Secondly, 
there is a danger to the personal reputa- 
tion of the minister in handling some of 
these cases.’’ 

Mr. Rice at this point gave practical 
‘suggestions about avoiding even the ap- 
‘pearance of evil in dealing with one kind 
of case. For example, it is possible in one 
clinic to have a secretary seated at the 
very end of a long room in which the 
minister receives people. At other times 
it is possible to meet some one in the front 
pew of the church, taking care that some 
one shall be in the church but not within 
hearing distance of the conversation. 

| “In the third place,’’ said Mr. Rice, 
“there is danger of becoming cver-sym- 
pathetic. A man can run himself down 
physically. Horror, disgust, fear, pity, 
which are inspired by some of the cases 
which one is bound to meet, take it out 
of aman. One way to deal with this is to 
do as a doctor does; give yourself in all 
your power while you are handling the 
case, and then try to forget about it. 

“Another danger is that it takes too 
much time, and a man will have time for 
nothing else. A psychiatrist says that he 
must give an hour a day for at least six 
months to a case in order to do it any 
good. Where can a minister find time? 

“Another danger before the minister is 
that he may get a medical viewpoint and 
reach the attitude that everything can be 
excused and that there is no such thing as 
sin. Still another danger is that he may 
look upon people as cases, when the great- 
est thing about the ministry is that the 
people with whom he is dealing are folks, 
not cases. The final danger is that he may 
become too much of a judge. 

“On the other hand, the minister has 
special resources at his command. First, 
he has a commission from the church. 
; Most psychiatrists wait for their patients 
ia to come to them. The minister goes into 
Second, the minister has the 


6 the families. 
_ great advantage of prayer, which both 
ke 2 , : ; 

is gives him support for his work and is an 
| effective agent in dealing with people. 
E Third, he has all the resources of the parish 
to use in making new adjustments for 
people; clubs and classes into which to in- 
troduce them, work for them to do. 
Sometimes all a person who is out of ad- 
justment needs is to be brought into con- 
tact with some normal group. Fourth, 
the minister stands in a position where he 
ean catch mental abnormality early and 
do a great work of prevention. 

“Now the question comes, how can we 
use our resources? How do we get our- 
selves into contact with those who need us? 
One great way is to let people talk to us. 
Sometimes all that they need is to talk it 
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out. Oftentimes in pouring out their 
minds to some one else they themselves see 
the thing to do. It is far better to assist 
a man to find a plan for himself than to 
make one for him. Better a second or 
third rate plan that he has made for him- 
self and that is workable than the most 
perfect plan that will fail. The minister is 
brought into contact, also, by being called 
in. He sees people at a time of crisis. 
An important thing for him to remember 
is that when he finds a mental upset it is his 
business to see that people are sent to the 
proper place for help, in case he is not able 
to help them himself.’’ 

A number of men joined in the discus- 
sion which followed. 

In place of the regular luncheon which 
was announced, the men decided to go to 
the New England, the new restaurant 
opened that day by Friend Brothers on 
Dartmouth Street, just off Copley Square, 
to show Victor Friend, who has done so 
much for the Universalist Church, how 
interested they are in his new venture. 

* * 
COMING EVENTS IN THE BOSTON 
MINISTERS’ ASSOCIATION 

Monday, Feb. 3, Dr. Richard Roberts, 
Toronto, with Unitarians as our guests. 

Monday, Feb. 10, Rev. Dwight Brad- 
ley, “The Psychology of Worship.’’ 

Monday, Feb. 17, Dr. Henry R. Rose 
of Newark, N. J., ‘““What Preachers Can 
Preach.”’ 


Notices 


MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


The following action was taken by the Fellowship 
Commiitee on Jan. 20; 1930: 

Granted letter of license to Robert H. Lewis. 
Renewed licenses of Fred H. Miller and Benjamin 
B. Hersey. Authorized the ordination of Lawrence 
W. Abbott and Donald B. F. Hoyt. Letter of 
transfer granted to Rev. Katharine B. Ball to Maine. 
Letter of transfer granted to Rev. Percy T. Smith 
to California. Accepted Rev. John B. Reardon on 
letter of transfer from New Hampshire. Accepted 
Rey. Clarence J. Cowing on letter of transfer from 
New York. Full fellowship granted Rev. Cloyd H. 
Valentine. Noted acceptance by New York of Rev. 
Cornelius Greenway and Rev. Harry E. Rouillard, 
and by Maine of Rev. Lester L. Lewis. 

George F. Newcomb, Secretary. 
eek 
OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Jan. 10, 1930, Rev. Herbert L. Price withdrew his 
fellowship from the Ohio Universalist Convention. 
Entering upon secular business was the reason 
given. 

Sara L. Stoner, Secretary. 
*  O* 


NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letter of transfer granted to Rev. Clarence J. 
Cowing to Massachusetts. 

Accepted on letter of transfer, Rev. Harry E. 
Rouillard from Massachusetts, Rev. Cornelius Green- 
way from Massachusetts. 

George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
ee 
A FREE BOOKLET 


Ministers and others who wish copies of “The 
Fellowship of Prayer for the Lenten Season’’—Bible 
readings, texts, meditation and prayer, for each day 
during Lent—may receive it free by sending their 
names and addresses to the Commission on Evangel- 
ism and Life Service of the Federal Council of 


Churches, 105 East 22d St., New York. This book- 
let, issued by the Federal Council, has been ap- 
proved by representatives of many denominations, 
and during previous years a similar program has 
been used by hundreds of thousands of people, in 
some cases being adopted for city-wide use. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the BethanyY Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President, 


New England Home for Little Wanderers 


An open door for any New 
England child who needs 
our help. Excellent medi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. Study Home for 
personality problems. 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions. Will 
you not help one of our 
600 children by your gift 
now? 


Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer 


161 South Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


?? HAVE YOU HELPED ? ? 


In helping the Theolog- 
ical School of St. Law- 
rence University, our 
churches are really help- 
ing themselves. 


No Appeal in forty years. 

400 Ministers Educated. 

Present Endowment In- 
adequate. 


This Campaign for $125,000 will increase 
the Endowment, secure another Professor, 
remodel Fisher Hall, improve the Library, 
provide a Student Loan Fund. Write to 


Dean J. M. ATWOOD, Canton, N. Y. 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, 120 Boylston St. Birmingham, 808 Title Bldg. 

New York, 225 Fifth Ave. Kansas City, 1020 McGee St. 

Syracuse, 402 Dillaye Bldg. Spokane, So. 309 WallSt. ¢ 

Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Portland, 409 Journal Bldg. 

Pittsburgh, 549 Union Trust Bldg. Los Angeles, 548 So. Spring St. 
Send to any address above for circular. 


SHOULD BE IN 


The) B] EVERY HOME! 
The Masterpiece of Literature 
B Call, or send for catalog 
Diente car erreuere. | 
MASSACHUSETTS 


E BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 
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Universalist National Memorial Church 
Washington, D. C. 


$150,000.00 


6 Per Cent First Mortgage Gold Bonds 


Dated December 1, 1929 Due December 1, 1939 


Denominations: $1,000 and $500. Bonds in coupon form with privilege of registration 
by the holder at the office of the Universalist General Convention, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Principal and semi-annual interest, June 1 and December 1, payable at the Atlantic Na- 
tional Bank, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Callable by lot on any interest date on sixty days notice by the payment of the principal thereof 
with accrued interest, plus a premium of 1 per cent, up to and including December 1, 1931; 
and thereafter by the payment of the principal thereof with accrued interest plus a premium 
of one-half of 1 per cent up to and including December 1, 1934; and thereafter, by the 
payment of the principal with accrued interest. 


Trustees: Arthur W. Peirce, Franklin, Massachusetts; John Murray Atwood, Canton, New 
York; Henry C. Morris, Chicago, Illinois. 


Purpose of Issue: The purpose of this issue is to provide funds for completing payments on 
the Universalist National Memorial Church at the corner of 16th and S Streets, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., and in anticipation of receipts from pledges and contributions by or- 
ganizations and individuals. 


Authority for Issue: This issue was authorized by a vote passed by the Board of Trustees 
of the Universalist General Convention on October 22, 1929, which was approved, rati- 
fied and confirmed in every particular by vote of the General Convention in session at 
Washington, D. C., on October 26, 1929. 


Security: These Bonds are signed by the Universalist General Convention, with resources 
in excess of $500,000 exclusive of the National Memorial Church. They. are secured by 
a first mortgage on the property of the National Memorial Church. 


Value of the Property: The land for the National Memoria] Church has been appraised by 
B. F. Saul Company of Washington at $94,400. The church will cost with furnishings 
' approximately $325,000. The tota] value of the property will be approximately $419,400, 

or more than two and one-half times the total amount of the bond issue. 


Legality: The title to the property of the National Memorial Church has been examined 
and approved by the Real Estate Title Insurance Company of Washington, D. C. All 
matters pertaining to the legality of the Bond Issue have been passed on and approved 
for the Convention by Walter B. Hopping of New York and Ammidon and Bicknell of 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Ad Interim Receipts: Pending printing and delivery of coupon bonds ad interim receipts 
will be issued by the Convention. 


Price: Par and accrued interest. 


For further information write to: 


The Universalist General Convention 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 


Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 


|_79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 
Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE SOON. 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


The Corner Stone 
A Brief Life of John 
By 


Irene Carrow Rees 


Murray 


Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 


Contents 


1. John Arrives. 
2. New Friends Appear. 
8. The Parting of the Ways. 
4, Off the Trail. 
5. Cupid Goes to Church. 
6. John Murray Encounters Univer- 
salists. 
7. The Call of the Spirit. 
8. Universalism and Murray Journey 
Together. 
9. “The Lord Will Provide.’’ 
10. Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 
11. One Who Never Turned His Back. 
“The Old Order Changeth.’’ 
18. The Crest of the Hill. 
14. Across the Border. 
175 pages, illustrated, cloth binding 
_ Price $1.00 postpaid 


Universalist Publishing House 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No.1 
Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 
No. 2 
Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the Genera] 
Convention. In envelope. Price 15 
eents per copy. 
Universalist Publishing House 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


GEORGE G. DAVIS, President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chatrman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
{sts and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A College not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid thor- 
ough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


Incorporated 


Training for Religious Leadership 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious Edu- 
cation and Parish Assistants. Practical Courses 
in administration. Special courses arranged for 
Church School teachers and others. High academic 


standards. 
Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, President. 


For particulars address 


MISS ANNIE M. FILOON, School Administrator, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


. 


SKINNER 
ORGANS 


THE SKINNER ORGAN COMPANY 


Dorchester -:- -:- Massachusetts 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, witb 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ml. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 
Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 

Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Addrees F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Crackling 


The Committee for Untangling Meta- 
phors is hard at work now on Senator 
Nye’s supreme effort: “I feel confident 
that this troop of pirates in the grain 
trade, these economic leeches in the North- 
west, these barnacles on the grain-market- 
ing ship, will be unhorsed.’’—Detroii News. 

* * 

Los Angeles woman, suing for divorce, 
tells the court her husband spanked her, 
pulled her ears and hair, slammed a door 
on her arm, and then locked her up in a 
closet. She says she doesn’t know why 
he did these things. We do. He was 
mad at her.—Macon Telegraph. 

* ok 

Two druggists were talking about one 
of their confreres who had just died. 

“He was a great druggist,’’ said one. 

“He was,’’ admitted the other. ‘But 
don’t you think he made his chicken-salad 
a little too salty?”’—G. E. Together. 

* * 

Husband (feeling a twinge in the back 
while he is tuning in the wireless receiver): 
“T believe I’m getting lumbago.”’ 

Wife: ‘“‘What’s the use, dear? You 
won’t be able to understand a word they 
say.”’—Epworth Herald. 

* * 

Teacher (looking over Teddy’s home 
work): “I don’t see how it’s possible for a 
single person to make so many mistakes.” 

Teddy (proudly): “It isn’t a single per- 
son, teacher. Father helped me.’’— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 

* * 

With Any Monarch Range Purchase 
we will completely cover the kitchen with 
“Extra Quality’? Linoleum or a 42-piece 
set of fine Dinnerware, etc., if you do not 
wish Lineolum.—Ad in the Deseret News, 
Salt Lake City. 

* * 

Now that a picture has been success- 
fully shown on its side at a New York 
prize exhibition, there is quite a little 
sentiment for hanging some of them wrong 
side out.—Detroit News. 

* * 

Golfer: “If you laugh at me again, I’ll 
knock your block off.”’ 

Caddy: ‘“Haw, haw, you wouldn’t even 
know what club to use.’”—New York 
Central Lines Magazine. 

* * 

They may be dumb, but a rabbit never 
marries a wildcat and a crow never ruins 
its health digging worms for a bird of 
paradise.—Toledo Times. 

* * 

American-Made Cars Menace Auto In- 
dustry in France.—Head-line. France is 
lucky. They menace the entire public over 
here.—Arkansas Gazette. 

* * 

Willie: “‘Pa, what’s a garden plot?” 

Pa: “The bugs and worms planning to 
eat your stuff up.’’— Witness and Canadian 
Homestead. 
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George Seeks a Reason 


By Stanley and Ethel Manning 


Being the correspondence of George Barton and his Uncle Richard at 
the time when George had been asked to join the Universalist Church. 


Born of a need, admirably meeting the need, the book in our opinion 
is sure of a wide circulation. The questions it answers are: ““Why join any 
church?” and ‘‘Why join the Universalist Church?” 


The authors have made the book simple, direct, concrete and in- 
teresting. At the same time they have covered much ground. Many a 
minister who dreads confirmation classes may find them easy and delight- 
ful if he will take this little book as a basis of discussion. 


The book will make old folks and young folks find a new light shed on 
the old subject of church membership. 


It will help the Universalist people to build up their own organization 
and to build it broad and beautiful, to circulate this book far and near.— 
Editor Christian Leader. 


Recommended by the General Sunday School Association. 


Price 75 cents per copy. Six copies for $3.60. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW BOOKS 


The Significance of Jesus Christ 


By WILLARD C. SELLECK 


A Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an Always Vital Theme 


“For those who would honor the Master by trying to understand Him.” 


Price 75 cents 


Forty Fruitful Years 
An Autobiography 
By FREDERICK W. BETTS 


An intimate and revealing story of a great and unique ministry. 
Makes it easy to understand why his fellow-citizens voted him to be “the 
Most Useful Citizen of Syracuse.”’ 


Price $1.50 


Fifty copies specially bound and autographed by Dr. Betts will be sold at five 
dollars each for the benefit of the Ministers’ Pension Fund of the Universalist General 
Convention, by Rev. Fred C. Leining, D. D., Superintendent of Churches of the New 
York State Convention of Universalists, 1410 Bellevue Avenue, Syracuse, New York. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street Boston, Mass 


